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BACK TO LONLON 


GEORGE BURLEY; 


HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR oF ‘ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER XXXII.—AT THE GAMEKEEPER’S COTTAGE, WHERE I HEAR 
THE HISTORY OF SOPHY’s MOTHER, 

Arter what I have stated in the: last chapter, it will be 
no matter of surprise to my readers that, during the 
whole of my visit, Marmaduke and I were almost daily at 
the gamekeeper’s cottage. I believe that Mrs. Tozer was 
aware of this, and that she inwardly and silently fretted 
& good deal at the perversity of her son, but that, 
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knowing how useless her Opposition would be, she held 
her peace. 

For my own part, I was thoughtless about con- 
sequences, and felt so much sympathy with Marmaduke’s 
folly as to yield willingly enough to his guidance in 
the matter. Besides which, the peculiar artlessness and 
attractiveness of old Storks’s granddaughter won upon 
me. I saw that she was pleased whenever Marmaduke 
made his appearance; and why should I stand in the 
way of her gratification? I may add to this, that the 
very strong suspicion I entertained respecting the 
parentage of the child, and of her near relationship to 
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myself, warranted me, as I then thought, in cultivating 
her acquaintance. 

Whether Dame Storks had ever had any occult design 
in permitting the familiarity which existed between Mar- 
maduke and Sophy to commence—whether she suspected 
that it would, or desired that it should, lead to serious 
love-making, or whether she were simply elated by the 
honour showed to herself in our constant visits to her 
cottage, I am not able to say now with any degree of 
certainty. I fancy, however, that she did sometimes 
think how nice and fortunate it would be if it should so 
turn out that, by-and-by, her little Sophy should become 
the wife of Marmaduke Tozer. 

And really there was nothing so very absurd in the 
thought. The difference in position between the son of 
a half-ruined man, of no especial rank or profession (as 
Marmaduke’s father was known to be before he died), 
and the adopted child of a gamekeeper on a large estate 
(often a good, and lucrative, and respectable situation, be 
it known to the urban reader), was not so great as to placo 
an insuperable objection in the way of eventual marriage. 
‘There are worse-sorted matches than this made every 
day. Added to this, little Sophy was not deficient in 
manners and education. I have already said that, when a 
child, the ladies of the “ great house” took notice of her ; 
and, during the six years which had elapsed between the 
childhood of seven and the maidenhood of thirteen, these 
same ladies had bestowed upon Sophy so much pains as 
to raise her, educationally, far above the ordinary level 
of village girls. There was nothing preposterous then 
in the idea that Sophy might, at some future time, make 
a very suitable wife for Marmaduke. The folly of it was, 
that they set about thinking of it and planning for it 
so early. I am aware, however, that I am treading on 
difficult and dangerous ground here, and I had better 
get once more on to the terra firma of my story. 

One evening, when Marmaduke and Sophy wére 
sauntering together in the park, without any fixed 
purpose but the delight of being in each other’s com- 
pany, and I, being somewhat tired of the dumb show, 
had returned to the gamekeeper’s cottage to wait, as 
patiently as I might, my friend’s pleasure to accompany 
me homeward, Dame Storks (who was seated in her 
easy chair knitting a stocking) let fall a few words which 
aroused my interest, and subsequently arose a conversa- 
tion which led to the following disclosures :— 

“You do not think that Sophy’s father is dead then, 
Mrs. Storks ?” I said, promptly taking up her words. 

“Nobody knows whether the man is dead or alive, 
Master George; leastwise I don’t. And another thing, 
I don’t want to know. All I want is never to set eyes 
on him again.” 

‘* Was he so bad a man, Mrs. Storks ?” 

“He was a villian, Master George; that’s what he 
was,” said the old lady, rapidly and nervously working 
away with her knitting-needles. “He was a villian to 
marry my poor girl at all, and then to go away from 
her after he had married her, and leave her to die 
broken-hearted.” 

“Why did he do that ?” I asked. 

“Why do people do wicked things, my dear?” re- 
turned Dame Storks; “ because they are wicked, I 
reckon; and the Bible tells us that a bad tree 
will bring forth bad fruit. We don’t expect to get 
grapes from thistles, do we? But as to that man 
‘Tindall, he neither feared- God nor regarded man. 
Poor Sophy! poor dear Sophy !” she ejaculated, laying 
down her work for a moment to wipe her eyes. 

“Was Sophy, our little Sophy, named after her 
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“ Yes, sir; and if you don’t mind hearing a sorrowful 
story, I'll tell you all about it.” ’ 

“Tt will give you pain, I am afraid,” Isaid. Never. 
theless my curiosity was easily aroused on this subject, 
and I was not sorry when the dame replied— 

“Tt gives me pain, anyhow, when I think of my poor 
girl; but talking about her sometimes relieves me.” 
Had I been older and wiser than I then was, I might 
have anticipated this answer, for I have since observed 
that to persons of a certain mental calibre there is a sort 
of mournful pleasure in being able to pour into the ears 
of a willing listener the tale of their own personal and 
private griefs. Visit yon poor widow, for instance, in 
her affliction, and talk to her on any subject but her 
heavy bereavement, and she will turn a listless ear to 
your well-meant attempts to divert her thoughts from 
their natural channel. But encourage her to speak of 
her departed husband and her interest is excited, the 
floodgates of her feelings are opened, her voice—in 
broken sobs it may be—has found a subject on which 
it gives expression to the thoughts of her heart; and 
when you depart, you leave her comforted, and invoking 
blessing on you for your ready sympathy. Or mark 
that downcast man who “hath had losses.” Your 
cheerful chat oppresses him. You attempt to raise his 
spirits by relating some passing news, and he sets you 
down in his soul-as unfeeling; tell him of his mercies, 
and he thinks,—* Ah, the heart knoweth its own bit- 
terness.” But draw him out to tell you the history of 
his disappointments, and vexations, and difficulties—of 
the treachery of professed friends, the enmity of open 
foes, and the lukewarmitess of his nearest of kin, and he 
esteems you a real right-hearted counsellor. He will 
then be more ready to listen to other topics. But to 
return to Dame Storks’s story. 

Her daughter Sophy was the village belle, so cele- 
brated for her charms, indeed, in the little world around 
that, by common consent, she was known as “the fair 
maid of N——” when comparatively only a child. 

“TI do not wonder at that,” I said, interrupting the 
story at the commencement; “for if owr little Sophy 
resembles her mother, she had a claim to the title.” 

“Tt may be so,” continued the dame, with a degree 
of gratified pride, I dare say; “but my poor girl’s 
beauty, whatever it might be, did not spoil her temper. 
It may be that she was a little vain of her prettiness; 
it was scarcely to be expected that she shouldn’t be 
considering how often she heard it praised; and if she 
had never heard a word, her looking-glass would have 
told her of it. But she was never anyways flighty; 
and a better daughter than Sophy was to me and her 
father couldn’t have been anywhere.” 

The poor mother wiped her moistened eyes as she 
said this, and paused a second or two before she went on 
with her history, which it will be convenient perhaps 
for me to give for the most part in my own words, as a 
brief narration. 

Up to fifteen or sixteen years of age Sophy Storks 
lived at home, with her parents, receiving such an 
education as could be acquired at a village school, and 
perhaps a little more, because her father’s connection 
with the “ great house” probably brought with it some 
indirect advantages to herself, as it afterwards did in @ 
greater degree to her daughter. Be this as it might, 
the fair maiden had improved herself by that which lay 
within her reach, and aspired, as is usual and natural 
in such cases, to a position above that of household 
drudgery, or ordinary domestic servitude, which, had 
she been plain in person and obtuse in mind, would pro- 








mother?” I asked, presently. 


bably have been her lowlier but happier lot. 
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Her aspirations were not very ambitious, however, 
since they were satisfied by a short apprenticeship to a 
respectable and fashionable milliner in the good old 
cathedral town not many miles away. Having passed 
through this term creditably, and wishing for further 
improvement, she was advised to take a situation offered 
her in London. 

I shall pass over Dame Storks’s account of her parting 
with her daughter, which, though touching in its way, 
has no particular bearing upon her story. It is enough, 
therefore, to say that the young woman atrived safely in 
London, and that for some time her letters gave a 
satisfactory account of herself and her position. To be 
sure, those letters were not very frequent, for in the times 
of which I am writing correspondence was not carried 
on with the vigour—I had almost written, pertinacity— 
of these present days of penny postage-stamps. It was 
not considered alarming, therefore, when, after the first 
few months had passed away, the daughter's letters 
became, “ like angel visits, few and far between.” 

But at length, when a year had almost elapsed, came 
a letter which brought with it sore dismay and trouble. 
The writer begged forgiveness of her parents for the 
grief she was sure she should cause them when she 
stated that she had changed her condition, and was 
married. They would be glad to hear, however, that 
her husband, whose name was William Tindall, besides 
being very fond of her and kind to her (they had been 
married three weeks when the letter was written), was 
quite a gentleman in his manners, and had expectations 
of being, some day,arichman. The letter stated further 
that the writer remained in her situation, as her husband 
was unemployed, and her earnings were desirable for their 
present maintenance, but that he had promised to look 
out at once for some situation, and as he had such a good 
education there was no doubt of his success. Lastly, 
the parents were informed that their daughter and her 
husband were living in lodgings, somewhere near the 
Edgeware Road, and that as soon as she could Sophy 
would visit them, and, if they would consent, would, on 
that occasion, be accompanied by her husband, whom, 
she was sure, they would like very much indeed, when 
they came to know him. 

“Here was a pretty piece of business!” exclaimed 
Dame Storks, when she came to this part of her story. 
“Tt was plain to us, as soon as we had read the letter, 
that our poor thoughtless girl had thrown herself away 
on a good-for-nothing fellow who wouldn’t work for 
his living, but was mean enough to take her earnings to 
support him in his idleness.” 

“Very like what William Bix would do, I am afraid,” 
thought I to myself; I did not say so, however, but 
asked the old lady what she and her husband did after 
the letter reached their hands. 

“What should we do, Master George, but make tp 
our minds to go to London ourselves, and find out the 
truth of the story, and see what could be done for the 
poor child?” Accordingly (to continue the narrative) 
the gamekeeper obtained leave of absence, and, two or 
three days afterwards, he and his wife commenced their 
painful pilgrimage to the great and terrible city, not 
forgetting to take with them part of the contents of an 
old stocking which held the results of many years’ 
economy and self-denial. 

th due time they reached London, and, without much 
difficulty, found their way to the locality of their son-in- 
law’s abode, which was in one of those mean and poverty- 
stricken streets with which the suburbs of the metropolis 
abound, and very frequently in close juxtaposition with 
the homes of rank and wealth. The lodgings themselves 








were of a character with the neighbourhood—two small 
rooms, scantily furnished, over a greengrocer’s shop 
kept by a grim and dirty woman surrounded by a brood 
of equally dirty children. 

It would be easy to lengthen out Dame Storks’s story 
by repeating in her own words every detail of the inter- 
view which followed; but I mustrestrain my pen. It is 
sufficient to say that the gloomiest forebodings of the 
distressed parents were confirmed. Their daughter, 
indeed, strove to put a bright face on the affair, and pro- 
tested that she was very happy; but it was with a tear in 
her eye, and a faltering tongue; for the short experience 
of the honeymoon of her married life, not yet quite 
expired, had evidently convinced her that she had made 
a fatal mistake. 

This impression of the parents was-still further con- 
firmed when the husband made his appearance, late at 
night, in a state of semi-intoxication, but full of boasting 
of his ample resources (in nubibus), and of the great 
things he was going to do for his darling little wife when 
he had obtained the situation his friend in the City had 
undertaken to procure for him. “ It made me sick to 
hear him,” said Dame Storks—“ the nasty man! with 
his big swelling words of vanity, as the Bible says.” 

“What sort of looking man was he?” I asked, with 
some interest; my readers know why. 

“Oh, he was good-looking enough, if he hadn’t been 
so rakish-looking; a many years older than our poor 
girl, though.” 

“Um. How did your daughter first make his ac- 
quaintance ?” I asked further. 

“ Ah, that was one of the worst things about it,” re- 
plied Mrs. Storks; “our poor girl had been warned 
never to go to them wicked play-houses, and had promised 
us, before we let her go to London, that she would keep 
away from them. But she forgot her word, and went, 
and there she met with that man.” 

The result of their visit to the daughter convinced the 
gamekeeper and his wife that nothing effectual could be 
done to qualify their daughter’s unhappy lot. Unso- 
phisticated and inexperienced as they were, it was not 
difficult for them to arrive at the conclusion that William 
Tindall was an unprincipled fellow who, driven to ex- 
tremity by want of immediate resources, had thought it 
worth his while to marry a light-hearted and industrious 
girl to whose person he had taken a fancy, with the 
view of making her industry subservient to his idleness 
and extravagance. It isa stale and almost worn-out 
story, subject to many variations, but always tending 
towards the same end. And it is worth the consider- 
ation of those kind-hearted persons who desire to make 
woman independent of man, whether they are not at- 
tempting to invert the order of nature, and providing for 
heavier burdens being laid upon their protégées than 
those which they now have to bear. It is to be greatly 
feared, at any rate, that there are too many men in the 
world who, in such a state of things as is desired, would 
be very willing to take an unfair advantage of it. It is 
among savages that the woman is the working and food- 
providing power, while the “lords of creation” idly look 
on and consume the fruit of their labour. 

In spite of my endeavours to curtail the story of my 
loquacious friend, Dame Storks, I must needs break it 
off here, and conclude it in another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIIi.—1 HEAR THE CONCLUSION OF DAME STORKS’S 
STORY, AND GAIN A LITTLE FURTHER INSIGHT INTO THE 
CHARACTER OF MARMADUKE. 


Very little could be done by the honest country couple 
to lighten the lot of their daughter. She was lawfully 
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married (this they took care to ascertain), and the 
authority they had once possessed over her as a child 
had passed into the hands of her husband, now that she 
was a woman; and it would have been neither right nor 
lawful for them to have sought to detach her from the 
new ties and responsibilities she had embraced. All 
they could do for her was to convey to her, secretly, the 
sum of money they had abstracted from their hoardings, 
accompanying the gift with good advice; and then they 
returned home sorrowing. 

The present of money was, as it turned out, the most 
unfortunate and unwise thing that could have been done 
for the young wife. Hither she was under the neces- 
sity of keeping it a secret from her husband, and so 
commencing a course of concealment and deception ; or, 
making it known to him, it opened before him a pros- 
pect of obtaining further supplies from the same source, 
for his own selfish indulgences, in an easier way than 
by honest industry. As the event proved, William 
Tindall soon discovered his wife's “ good luck,” as he 
called it, and it was not long before this discovery was 
made the lever for fresh operations. About a month 
after their return from London, the Storkses received an- 
other letter from their daughter, written in much sad- 
ness, and part of it evidently under the dictation of her 
husband. “ William tells me to say,” so the letter 
(which was shown to me) went on, “that he has a good 
opportunity of making use of ten pounds to great ad- 
vantage, and that he will be obliged if you will send it 
to him by post. He says he will give you what he calls 
an I O U for it, and will pay it bacx again as soon as 
he has turned it over.” 

Whether the gamekeeper would have acceded to this 
request, I cannot say; but all inclination to do so was 
gone when he read, at the bottom of the letter, a post- 
script, hurriedly and tremulously written—“ Pray don’t 
send the money, father: it will do no good to him or 
to me.” Accordingly a refusal was given; and there 
came another letter from Tindall himself, insolently de- 
manding a loan, and saying that if it were not sent it 
would be worse for all parties. 

“Have you got that letter, Mrs. Storks ?” I asked, 
interrupting her. 

Yes, she had; she had all her daughter’s letters, and 
the husband’s too, tied up in a bundle, and I should see 
them. I did see them, and I had then very little re- 
maining doubt that William Tindall and William Bix 
were one and indivisibly the same; for I could scarcely 
mistake the bold and fluent handwriting which I had 
been so accustomed to see daily at St. Judith’s. Of 
course I said nothing about this to Dame Storks, who went 
on with her story ; telling me how this letter so fright- 
ened her for her poor daughter’s safety, that she pre- 
vailed on her husband to yield to the demand. The 
money was sent, therefore, with an intimation that no 
more could be furnished* but this intimation did not 
prevent further applications; and ‘at length, when 
Storks had been thus fleeced out of nearly fifty pounds, 
and was determined to draw no further on his almost 
exhausted hoard, came his daughter’s husband in per- 
son, to try his skill of persuasion. 

“You never knew such a smooth tongue as he had, 
when he had a mind; atleast, I never did,” said Dame 
Storks. “ He had got such a beautiful chance of making 
money, and getting rich fast,” he said, “if he had only 
got a friend to help him; that my husband was the best 
friend he had ever known; and as to the money he had 
already advanced, it was safe—safe as a bank; and he 
only wanted a little more to help him to turn one more 
corner, and set him going straight forward. And if 





my husband hadn’t the money at hand (it was twenty- 
five pounds he wanted), and would only write his name 
to a bit of paper he had got with him, it would be all 
the same ; and, long before the money was wanted to be 
paid back, he should have hundreds of pounds, which 
were slipping away from him now, for want of that 
paltry twenty-five. And then our poor girl was to be 
a lady, and everything was to be so smooth and agree- 
able. Oh, dear! oh, dear !’’ 

“ And so the end of it was that your husband was 
persuaded to put his name to the bill of exchange ?” said 
I, rather vain, I dare say, that my commercial educa- 
tion at St. Judith’s had given me sufficient insight into 
such matters as to enable me to understand the old 
lady’s story, and to give a name to the “ bit of paper” 
she had mentioned. 

“ Yes,” she said; “that was the name they gave it; 
and my husband did put his name to it after the man 
had been two or three days hanging about. And I 
never blamed Storks for it, though it was a dear signing 
to him; but the good-for-nothing fellow had so much to 
say for himself, and made himself so pleasant with us 
and with all our neighbours, that he made us believe, 
for the time, that black was white; and the long 
and short of it is, that my husband signed the bill, as 
you say.” 

“ And had to pay the money afterwards.” 

“ Ah! you are right there, too, Master George,” said 
Dame Storks, with aheavy sigh. “ But how you could 
have found it out, I can’t think. But pay it he did, six 
mouths afterwards, and had to borrow the money to do 
it with, too. But it was little we thought about money 
then. There was a worse trial than that for us.” 

This “ worse trial” was, as the reader may suppose, the 
desertion of the poor young wife by her unprincipled, or 
rather her bad-principled husband, when he found that he 
had got all that he could get outofher and her friends, and 
her return home in utter destitution, and the mother of 
the infant Sophy. Her short married life had been a 
very sad one, made up, as it was, of ill-treatment, neglect, 
semi-starvation, and constant reproaches and insults. 
But she loved her unworthy husband to the last, and 
died lamenting the cruel separation to which he had 
doomed her. 

This—very imperfectly told—is the abstract of Dame 
Storks’s story; and,asI have before said, it left me in 
scarcely any doubt that, if need were, I could lay my 
hand at once on the fugitive husband; for, besides the 
handwriting, which I had seen and identified, and the 
strong impression made on my mind that every trait of 
the character of William Tindall exactly tallied with all 
that I knew of William Bix, alias Mr. Smithers—besides 
these proofs and suspicions, the time when the events I 
have just recorded happened dovetailed very accurately 
into a gap in my uncle’s history of which Betsy Miller 
had never given meany account. But wherefore should 
I proclaim the discovery I had made, or rather the con- 
firmation of my previous suspicions? What good could 
have resulted from my saying, “I know where your 
little Sophy’s father is to be found, and I know what 
his real name is’? Boy as I was at that time, I had 
more prudence than to commit an error like that. It 
would have pleased me better if I could have felt assured 
that no future events would ever bring such painful 
knowledge to the gamekeeper’s cottage. And, though! 
felt that this could not be calculated on, I made up my 
mind that no word of mine should betray the additional 
secret of which I was now possessed. 

But one thing perplexed me, and this was, that Dame 


| Storks, with all her bitter experience in the history of 
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her daughter, should have been so oblivious of the pos- 
sibility of a similar fate hanging over that daughter’s 
child, our little Sophy, and should have permitted her 
growing intimacy with, and fondness for Marmaduke. 
But then, on the other hand, she had known Marma- 
duke from a child, and she might have thought that the 
best way of securing her safety and happiness was to 
permit matters to take their natural course. And really 
she had no reason to anticipate that Marmaduke Tozer 
would or could turn out to ve a second William 
Tindall. 

From these thoughts I was recalled by the return of 
the boy and girl from their ramble in the park; and 
Marmaduke and I bent our steps towards his home. 

“ So you have been hearing all about Sophy’s father, 
have you?” said he, as we walked along. 

«“ What makes you think so?” Lasked. 

“ Oh, nothing particular, only I saw that bundle of old 
letters on the table.” Marmaduke said this with some 
vexation, I thought. 

“You know all about the story, then, do you ?” said I, 
in some surprise. 

“Tshould think so. I heard it ever so long ago.” 

“Oh! you never told me anything about it.” 

“What would have been the good of telling you? 
Don’t you see, Hurly, that when we are married—Sophy 
and I—we shouldn’t want—at least, I shouldn’t want— 
everybody to know all about who she was, and where she 
sprang from, and—and all the rest of it ?” 

“Well, but I am not everybody,” I said. 

“No; and, after all, it doesn’t signify much; only I 
wasn’t going to tell you. But, now you know it, what do 
you think about it ?” 

I told him what I thought about it, adding sagely, 
“But you speak very confidently about marrying 


* Sophy.” 


“ Well ?” 

“Well, you forget how many years you will have to 
wait. And what are you going to do between now and 
then ?” 

“What do you mean about ‘ going to do,’ Hurly ?” 
he demanded, turning round on me, sharply. 

“T mean what are you going to do for a living ?” 

“What are you going to do, Hurly ?” he asked. 

“Work,” said I—“ work at something or other.” 

“Work away, then,” responded Marmaduke, laugh- 
ing; “but you don’t think that I am going to be such 
a fool, do you ?” 

“What will you do, then?” I wished to know. 

“Just what Iam doing now. Look here, Hurly: I 
suppose you know that I shall be coming in for Mr. 
Falconer’s money when he dies ?” 

“Mr. Falconer isn’t dead yet,” I remarked. 

“There, don’t be jealous. I dare say you will get 
some of it. And if you don’t, I expect I shall be able 
to spare some. But I suppose you are in the right of 
it to work. All I have got to say is, that it doesn’t 
suit my taste. So I mean to rest on my ears. And as 
to Mr. Falconer’s dying or not dying, he isn’t going, to 
live for ever, I guess, nor my mother either.” 

I need not repeat any more of this conversation. I 
should not have put down any of it if it had not left the 
painful impression on my mind, that the self-willed boy 
had already begun to be corrupted by the anticipation of 
his future greatness. I did not then know, as I after- 
wards knew, how his self-consequence had been inflated, 
and his self-indulgence encouraged, by the secret in- 
fluence of the man whom he knew only as Mr. Smithers, 
who had his own purposes to serve in every word he 
uttered, and in every act he performed. 
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I have nothing more to tell of any importance to my 
story, respecting my visit to Marmaduke and his mother. 
After the lapse of another day or two, I was on the coach- 
top travelling towards London. Late in the day I 
arrived safely at the old house in Silver Square, to the 
great joy of my dear grandfather and Betsy Miller, 





BEACHY HEAD. 


Ir a man wants a mouthful of fresh air, let him go to 
Beachy Head: he is sure to find it there. Eastbourne is 
the station for it, and a two hours’ run from London 
will land him there. But Eastbourne, though a charm- 
ing place for invalids and children, will hardly please 
the man who is in search of relaxation, and he will do 
well to push on at once for the Head, and leave the 
exploration of Eastbourne for a wet day. It is an easy 
hour’s walk along the broken and undulating chalk 
cliffs: a new road, which is made already for half the 
distance, materially aids progress, although it does not 
add to the picturesqueness. At Eastbourne the Head 
itself is hidden, but, about three-quarters way an angle 
of the coast is turned, you quit the cliff and get on to 
the shore, walk over a delightful little cove with a sandy 
beach, and then the full view of the Head is obtained. 
The cliffs have been getting higher and more perpen- 
dicular as we have come along, and they so continue 
to the Head, which stands up a grand wall more than 
400 feet in height. Sea-gulls are screaming round, and 
the waves are murmuring thcir continual music; but- 
the birds are invisible at first, and the waves, though 
they may be high, look small against the noble cliffs, 
and it takes some time for the spectator to appreciate 
their scale, nor does he do it fully until he finds that 
those tiny moving specks on the top are veritable fellow- 
creatures. 

The cliffs are chalk, abundantly marked with parallel 
lines of flints. Before we come to the base of the Head, 
they are worn near the shore by the action of the waves, 
and some admirable nooks may be found sheltered from 
sun and wind, in which quiet hours may be agreeably 
passed with a book. But the reader must be careful to 
see that he does not let too much time slip away, or he 
may be kept a close prisoner for a longer time than he 
bargained. 

The grassy slopes on the top of Beachy Head are not 
only steep, but slippery—in a word, dangerous. Lament- 
able accidents have occurred on these slopes from the 
incautiousness of visitors. One of the most distressing, 
the memory of which it will take years to efface from 
the minds of the inhabitants of the district, occurred 
some years ago in this way. A family residing at East- 
bourne came to spend the day on the top. Amongst the 
rest, there were several young children, who amused them- 
selves with different sports*and various toys. One of 
the playthings, rolling down, went nearer to the steep 
slopes than the father thought it was prudent for the 
children to venture; so, calling to them to stop where 
they were, he ran down the hill after it. He was nearing 
the toy when it rolled on a little farther, and then a little 
farther, and he, in his eagerness to stoop and catch it 
for his little son, went on and on. Alas for the father! 
the children were safe, but he, acquiring such momentum 
that at length it was impossible to stop, was hurried 
over the highest portion of the cliffs, and was found 
dead on the rocky beach below. 

These are, unfortunately, not the only kind of acci- 
dents which have made Beachy Head acquire an unfor- 
tunate celebrity. Wrecks almost without number have 
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taken place on the reefs below. Happily they are now 
much rarer, thanks to the lighthouse which is erected 
a mile and a half or thereabouts from the coast-guard 
station. But still they do happen, and mists are so 
frequent on our shores, through which not even light- 
houses can be seen, that it is almost surprising there 
are not more. Last winter one ship alone came ashore 
near Beachy Head, and ran on the rocks immediately 
below the friendly light. 

Of all the wrecks that have occurred in this neigh- 
bourhood, that of the ‘“ Dalhousie” is the most cele- 
brated. All hands but one were lost, and he had so 
little time in which to prepare for his escape, that when 
picked up he was found in his heavy seaman's dress. Guide- 
books repeat that the “ Dalhousie” was wrecked on the 
Head, but it is believed that she drifted thither, having 
foundered when she was no less than thirty miles away. 
A bad leak, sprung in the Downs, it is said, was the cause 
of the disaster; and this went on unsuspected during 
the whole night, till at length the crew found the ship 
absolutely settling down under them without giving 
them the slightest time to lower boats or prepare rafts. 

Should a ship come ashore on a stormy night, there is 
small chance for the crew. The waves beat not unfre- 
quently half-way up the cliffs, and should a seaman get 
ashore he will most likely be washed away again. ‘To 
offer some chance of escape to such unfortunate beings, 
a number of holes have, at different times, been exca- 
vated in the face of the cliff; but they are scarcely 
numerous enough to serve the purpose for which they 

‘are intended. Still they have been of service at times, 
and in one, known by the name of Darby’s Hole—so 
called because made by a vicar of East Dean, a little 
village near the Head—as many as twelve sailors have, 
it is said, been rescued from a Dutch ship that was 
driven on the rocks below. Parson Darby.is said to 
have retired, not unfrequently, to his chambers in the 
rock, to escape from the voice of his wife, who, if she be 
not slandered, was possessed of loquacity and temper to 
an unusual extent. 

The life-boats of the Royal National Life-boat Insti- 
tution, on this, as on other parts of the coast, are always 
ready for service. Since 1863 one has been stationed at 
Eastbourne. The other stations on the Sussex coast 
are Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, Newhaven, Brighton, 
Shoreham, Worthing, and Selsea. 

When the tourist has exhausted all the local informa- 
tion to be obtained, he may turn to Macaulay’s History, 
and read all about the great fight that was fought off here 
between the English and Dutch and the French in the 
reign of William mr. And then his thoughts may 
wander back, and he may fancy a July evening two 
hundred and seventy-eight years ago, when all the 
people round the coast were up in arms, for the great 
Armada was coming; and he may think what a crowd 
must have stood on the top when the Armada at length 
appeared, with stout Hawkins and fiery Drake playing 
all round, and giving a good account of the enemy; and 
how the people must have shouted when they saw the 
great galleon taken by our little ships, and how thank- 
fully they must have returned to their homes when the 
masts at length vanished again in the distance. 





JOHN LOCKE. 


Tx one of our recent papers on “ Oxford and its Colleges,” 
space compelled us merely to mention the name of John 
Locke. There is no more illustrious name on the roll 
of Ohrist Church. Most people would consider him its 





chief ornament. He came up to Christ Church, as many 
of its most distinguished sons have done, from Westmin- 
ster School, and, having become a student, turned his at. 
tention to physic. His health was delicate, he was subject 
to asthma, and this circumstance aided him in the study 
of natural philosophy. Keenly sensible, we conclude, of 
all atmospherio variations, he kept a regular register of 
the air, in company with another gentleman who suffered 
under a similar constitutional affliction. This register 
did much to advance the necessary medical knowledge of 
this most important subject. It was subsequently 
printed at the end of one of the books of that good 
Christian and great philosopher Robert Boyle. An 
accident happened to him while at Christ Church which, 
both for good and evil, tinged the current of all his life. 
The celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury wrote to a physician 
at Oxford, to say that he was coming there, and wished 
certain medical waters to be in readiness when he 
should arrive. The physician, being called away, deputed 
the commission to Mr. Locke, who had to call upon 
the Harl when he arrived, and explain that the waiters 
were not then forthcoming. Lord Shaftesbury, though 
a wicked and designing man, was a consummate states- 
man, and possessed genius of the highest order. In 
the unknown student of Christ Church before him his 
quick eye detected powers of mind by no means inferior 
to his own. Lord Shaftesbury, the first peer of that 
title, which in our own generation has become so illus- 


trious in the annals of Christian philanthropy, showed. 


Locke every kindness and attention to win him over to 
his side. He took him into his house and introduced 
him to men of the greatest talent and highest rank in 
the kingdom. Mr. Locke certainly did not lose his 
independence. An interesting anecdote is told which 
proves this. One day theHarl and a number ofhis noble 
friends were engaged in amusing themselves and in 
conversing. Mr. Locke was observed to take out his 
pocket-book, and to write with great attention. One of 
the company sharply asked him what he was doing. 
“My lord,” he answered, “I am endeavouring to profit, 
as far as I am capable, in your company; for, having 
waited with impatience for the honour of being in an 
assembly of the greatest geniuses of the age, and having 
at length obtained this good fortune, I thought I could 
not do better than write down your conversation ; and, 
indeed, I have set down the substance of what has been 
said for this hour or two.” ‘This he read out aloud, 
and soon showed the illustrious company that they had 
been talking in a very silly and commonplace manner. 
They left the frivolous subject on which they were 
engaged, and conversed with the good sense and ear- 
nestness .that better befitted their position and their 
character. 

Being apprehensive of a consumption, he left Oxford 
for a time, to reside at Montpellier, in the south of 
France, where he formed the plan of his great work, the 
“ Hssay on the Human Understanding.” The Earl of 
Shaftesbury afterwards fell into well-merited disgrace, 
and was obliged to fly into Holland to escape the charge 
and consequence of treason. Locke was known to have 
been a friend of Lord Shaftesbury, and a royal order 
was sent for his expulsion from his place of student of 
Christ Church. It has been sometimes said that his ex- 
pulsion was owing to the Court dislike of the principles of 
his writings; but this is altogether a mistake: it origi- 
nated entirely in his supposed complicity in the plans of 
Lord Shaftesbury. The Dean of Christ Church wrote 
back in answer that he had had his eye upon Mr. Locke 
for several years, but that neither he nor any one else had 
ever heard him say a word against the Government, or, 
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indeed, a word about the Government. The only answer 
to this was a more peremptory mandate for his removal: 
“We have thought fit hereby to signify our will and 
pleasure to you that you forthwith remove him from his 
student’s place, and deprive him of all rights and advan- 
tages thereunto belonging, for which this shall be your 
warrant.’ When James 1 came to the throne, Sir Wil- 
liam Penn, the famous Quaker, who had known Locke at 
Christ Church, procured for him the promise of a par- 
don; but Locke declined to accept it, saying that, as he 
had not committed any crime, he had no occasion for 
any pardon. When the Revolution took place, he re- 
turned to England in the same fleet which bore Queen 
Mary, the wife of William m1, to our shores. He then 
put in a claim to his studentship, but the Society decided 
that this could not be admitted, as his ejection had been 
in accordance with their statutes. They, however, offered 
to admit him to a supernumerary studentship, which he 
declined. As he was looked upon as a sufferer for the 
principles of the Revolution, he obtained high State em- 
ployment, and might have obtained still higher if he had 
so wished. In these latter prosperous days he wrote his 
work on the “ Reasonableness of Christianity.” The 
rest of his life he passed in feeble health and in retire- 
ment at Oates, in Essex. He dedicated the last few years 
of his life entirely to the diligent study of the word of 
God. The summer season, which used to bring some 
relief to him, now ceased to do so, and he quietly pre- 
pared himself for his end. One day, after receiving the 
sacrament, he told the minister that he was in perfect 
charity towards all men, and in “sincere union with the 
Church of Christ, under whatever name distinguished.” 
He exhorted Lady Masham, who sat by the side of his 
dying bed, to regard this world only as a state of pre- 
paration for a better, and added that he had lived long 
enough, and thanked God for having passed his life so 
happily. One day he was carried into his study, and, 
hearing Lady Masham reading the Psalms to herself in 
a low tone, he begged that she would read aloud. He 
appeared very attentive, but, suddenly begging her to 
leave off, he expired in the course of a few minutes, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

In the great work “'The Divine Legation of Moses,” 
by Bishop Warburton, in a remarkable dedication ad- 
dressed “'T'o the Free-thinkers,” we have an interesting 
notice of Locke: ‘“ One of the most precious remains of 
the true piety of that incomparable man are his last 
words to Mr. Collins: ‘ May you live long and happy! 
All the use to be made of it is, that this world is a scene 
of vanity that soon passes away, and affords no solid 
satisfaction, but the consciousness of well doing, and the 
hopes of another life. This is what I can say by expe- 
rience, and what you will find when you come to make 
up your account.’” The theological teaching of this 
great philosopher, so far as it can be reduced to a system, 
appears to have been tainted with some defects, and 
to be imperfect in its views of Divine truth. Let us 
humbly trust that in those last failing years, so entirely 
devoted to the study of the Bible, an illumination from 
above rested for him on those sacred pages. Some of 
our readers may remember the mention of him made 
by Scott the commentator, in his “ Force of Truth :” 
“After having spoken so freely of Mr. Locke’s divinity, 
which I once so highly esteemed, it seems but justice 
to acknowledge the vast obligation which the whole 
religious world is under to the great man for his ‘ Letters 
concerning Toleration,’ and his answers to those who 
Wrote against them. The grounds of religious liberty, 
and the reasons why every one should be left to his own 
choice, to worship God according to his conscience, were 








perhaps never generally understood since the foundation 
of the world, till by these publications Mr. Locke un- 
answerably made them manifest.” 


A PEEP AT NOTTINGHAM. 


WE are going to take a sort of flying glance at the 
old town of Nottingham—not with any intention of 
summarizing its history in past times, or even of 
photographing its condition in the present. To do 
either would require far more space than the limits of 
this article, and much more time for investigation than 
we have leisure to bestow. All we undertake to do is 
to jot down some impressions of the place derived 
during a brief visit. 

As we rumble along the railway from Birmingham in 
a deliberate morning train, which scorns to be hurried, 
and courteously halts at every petty station for the con- 
venience of the lieges, all and sundry, we have ample 
time to summon up some of the ancient traditions and 
modern facts which have given Nottingham a celebrity 
which is likely to outlast whatever she may have to 
boast of in the shape of bricks and mortar. Of course 
we cannot help thinking of Robin Hood and his merry 
men all, and their doings in the greenwood; and of that 
unlucky sheriff so deftly hanged on “ Gallows Hill” by 
saucy Will Stukely ; and of the rest of that ballad lore, 
once so familiar to our boyish fancy, though now 
vanishing away with other of childhood’s memories. 
Then we muse on the deeds of stout Colonel Hutchinson, 
who kept the Castle for the Parliament against the 
King in the times of the civil war; and of his dauntless 
wife, who not only cheered him in his work, but may 
be said to have written his commentaries for him, in 
that charming memoir honourable alike to him and her. 
Then we find ourselves wandering off to Newstead Abbey, 
and Lord Byron, and the blurred and blotted memorials 
of the poet’s youthful days, and are carried: away by a 
flood of rather pensive reflections and recollections, when 
a bell rings, the train slackens speed, and the castled 
rock of Nottingham, surrounded by the spires, chimneys, 
and smoky haze ofa large industrial town, comes looming 
larger and larger towards us, and in another minute or 
two we have arrived at our destination. 

We must confess to being agreeably surprised at the 
firgt aspect presented by the old town. We had heard 
and read so much at various times of Nottingham dis- 
tress, Nottingham rows and riots, and general plebeian 
outbreak and insubordination, that we had pictured the 
place in our mind’s eye as very different from what we 
find it. The entrance to the town from the Midland 
Railway-station is handsome and imposing; and, indeed, 
the whole town itself, seen as we see it now under the 
cheerful light of a summer sun, looks far more clean and 
airy than the general average of manufacturing towns, 
and, owing doubtless to the character of the building- 
materials used, wants altogether that foul, grimy, 
rotten-looking hue which characterizes some of the 
cities and towns farther south. It is rather puzzling, 
however, to a stranger, owing to the odd way in which 
the streets twist and wander about, as though, for the 
most part, they led to nowhere particular, but followed 
a wayward will of their own. Crossing a handsome 
bridge spanning a canal, we thread the place somewhat 
deviously from end to end, and in the course of our 
ramble have to correct a few of our first favourable im- 
pressions. Though the streets are nowhere so narrow 
and close as we find them in the poorer quarters of 
Bristol or London, there is far too much crowding in 
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small courts, and a system of back-to-back building, to 
save space, which must tell badly on the general health. 
Further observation reveals the fact that, open and airy 
as the town is generally, the townsmen are really put 
to the closest shifts for lack of room, and there is a 
struggle constantly going on for “frontage” for the 
transaction of business, to which all other considerations 
seem to be sacrificed. 

By-and-by we are brought up by a sound for which 
our ears have been watchful all along—a kind of metallic 
“ripping” noise, which we know to be produced by the 
stockinger at his loom. The sound comes from a 
court leading from a street of small red-brick houses 
towards the outskirts, and as we advance we hear it 
repeated on all sides. A “ sonsy” dame of forty, who is 
engaged in the interesting task of dry-nursing a brood 
of orphaned chickens, whose mother, she tells us, has 
been killed by a prowling cat, replies readily enough to 
our request to see the stockinger at his work, and 
vanishes up-stairs to bring him down. While she is 
gone, the chickens, who have it all their own way, and 
whose traces are everywhere, cackle and flutter about 
us, perch on the dresser and mantelpiece, and do not 
scruple to explore the cupboard and peck at the bread 
and cheese stored within. The stockinger is a long 
while coming, and when he does come the reason is 
apparent: he has been washing his face and putting on 
his Sunday coat, to make himself presentable—pains we 
would willingly have spared him. He is a sallow, flesh- 
less man of forty, with an intellectual cast of face, and 
nervous temperament, and a gencral aspect more than 
sufficiently subdued. He leads the way through the 
narrowest of doors, up a flight of steps so dark and con- 
fined that one imagines one’s self climbing a chimney 
rather than ascending a staircase; and in a minute or 
two we are landed on the top floor, which is a room 
some twelve feet square, windowed for the whole width 
on two sides, and containing six looms, all clicking and 
ripping away, together with a flock bed and bedding 
spread in onecorner. We notice that each of the looms is 
separated off from the rest by a hanging cloth or blanket, 
so that each man works, as it were, in a little berth of 
his own. 

Our friend is not slow in his endeavour to explain to 
us the construction and operation of his machine, but, 
to say the truth, he is not very lucid, and we might 
have gathered little wisdom from his teaching had we 
not first read up a little on the subject. We are not 
going to describe the stocking-loom here, as any de- 
scription, to be intelligible, would require half a dozen 
diagrams at least, and would fill up ten times the space 
we can spare for the subject. Enough to say that the 
function of the loom is to do rapidly, and, as it were, in 
the mass, what the hand-knitter does a stitch at a time; 
and this is brought about mainly by the action of a row 
of barbed needles and sinkers, by whose joint motion 
one row of loops, or stitches, is drawn through another 
row previously formed, while a third row is in the act 
offormation. The needles are delicate little instruments 
ranged in a dense rank, from fifteen to fifty in the inch, 
according to the fineness of the work to be executed, and 
from their slender make they would appear liable to fre- 
quent breakage. As we watch with interest the gradual 
growth of a carnation-coloured silk stocking, which we 
are told takes four hours in the making, the operator 
stops short and takes up a queer-looking instrument 
consisting of a row of steel rods oddly arranged. on a 
sort of curved frame, and applies it, not without carcful 
deliberation, to the upper part of the loom. This, he 
tells us, is the “jack,” upon which he has designed a 
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pattern for the open-work on the instep of the stocking, 
and which pattern, we are given to understand, will be 
effected by the interference of the jack with the normal 
action of the loom. He tells us that he designs his 
patterns himself, and, in answer to the question whether 
he gets anything for the design, says that, ifa mann- 
facturer approves of any design he makes, he may get 
work to do by it, that is all. 

Looking to the surroundings of this delicate-handed 

worker, we are quite prepared to hear that his gains 
are but small, and that they are often uncertain. Twelve 
to fourteen shillings a week he considers about the 
average; while those who work in cotton, or in “ plated 
goods”—that is, goods one side of which is silk, and the 
other cotton—earn even less. By the way, these plated 
goods, some of which in the form of gloves we see in 
process of manufacture, strike us as being sufficiently 
curious: they are a mere veneering of cotton with a 
surface of silk, and when well wrought testify strongly 
to the workman’s dexterity. 
x The hosiery trade and the resulting condition of the 
stockinger have undergone a radical change within the 
last fifteen or sixteen years. Before the year of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, the bulk of the Notting- 
ham hosiery goods were manufactured by small inde- 
pendent workers at their own homes, and the clicking 
of the stocking-looms was heard in almost every humble 
dwelling. The workers wrought with hired looms, for 
which they paid a weekly rent; and they were conse- 
quently much at the mercy of the loom-proprictors, who 
also acted as middlemen between them and the merchants, 
absorbing no small portion of their profits. The idea 
had prevailed for years that hosiery goods could not be 
manufactured by steam machinery, or that, even if they 
could, such machinery could not compete with the cheap 
handloom labour of the poor workers. But in 1851 
M. Claussen’s circular loom, or “ round frame,” was in- 
troduced into Nottingham, and, being driven by steam, 
was found capable of enormous quantities of work—a 
single loom forming a hundred thousand loops a minute. 
A complete revolution in the industry of the town was 
gradually brought about: hundreds of the hired looms 
were thrown by, and had to be broken up for waste 
metal; while goods became cheaper in consequence of 
the increased facility of production, and multitudes of 
the cottage weavers found constant and _better-paid 
employment in the factories. 

Having had enough of the stockings for the present, 
‘we bid adieu to our poor friend, and ten miuutes later 
find ourselves standing in a huge apartment redolent of 
oil and steam, amid the thundering din of some score or 
more of monstrous lace-machines all in full operation. 
The heat and the noise are at first bewildering, and it is 
some time before we can collect our senses sufficiently 
even to endeavour to comprehend what is going on. 
Even then it is but an endeavour, and we must refer 
the reader who wants to be enlightened on the lace- 
making processes to Dr. Ure’s famous work on the 
cotton manufactures, where he will find the business 
made as intelligible as words and pictures can make it. 
What we see—confining our attention to one machine 
only—is a wide framework of iron, supporting a mass of 
the most complex and multitudinous apparatus of brass 
and steel work of a minute description, all executing 
kind of frantic dance dazzling even to think of. In the 
midst of the moving metal-work rises up an intermi- 
nable forest of white filmy threads, numbering no less 
than eight or nine thousand altogether, and constitu- 
ting the material, or a part of it, from which the lace is 
made. The broad sheet of lace, some ten feet wide, is 
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growing visibly before us as we look on—the whole 
width being made up of many repetitions of the same 
pattern. The weft threads are supplied by innumerable 
bobbins of thin metal contained in metal cases easily 
removable and replaced by others when necessary, while 





In an adjoining room we see girls filling the bobbins 
with yarn. The bobbins, about the size of crown pieces, 
but not so thick, contain the thread in a deep groove cnt 
through their edges almost to the centre. They are 
wound from reels a score or two at atime. When full, 


THE MARKET-PLACE. 
(From a Photograph by Messrs. Allen of Nottirgham.) 


the warp or upright threads uncoil themselves from reels. 
There are several ways of determining the pattern to be 
wrought. In some cases the pattern is cut in small cir- 
cular holes upon a series of cards about a foot in length 
and three to four inches in width; these cards revolve 
slowly round a polygonal cylinder, presenting their 
surfaces as they go to a series of points, which, pressing 
slightly against them, pass through the holes, but are 
stopped by the blank card; the passage of the points of 
course in some way governing the action of the machi- 
nery. In other cases no perforated cards are used, but 
an endless chain is made to pass round a cylinder at 
the right-hand side, every link of which chain is, or may 
he, of a different form ; in its passage round the cylinder 
the links of the chain come in contact with a series of 
guiding rods or governors—whatever be their technical 
name—whose movements control the execution of the 
pattern. We give this, however, only as the impression 
we derive from a rather hasty and general view ; for, to 
say the truth, the lace-making machines appear to us as 
mechanical problems all but insoluble, compared to which, 
in point of complexity and ingenuity, the choicest work 
of the horologiographer dwindles to a trifle. 








the girl cuts the threads, and, taking a number of them 
in her hand as if she were counting money, throws out 
those which are wound too tightly, knowing them in- 
stantly by the feel, as the thin metal of the bobbin swells 
when the threads overlap each other. The swollen bab- 
bins are made over to boys, who re-wind them on 
machines adapted to the purpose. 

The wages of the lace-makers, we are happy to say, — 
are far better than those of the weavers, varying from 
twenty to forty shillings a week. The lace-making 
further gives employment to numbers of women, who, if 
working in the factories, gain from eight to fourteen 
shillings a week, but when working piece-work at their 
homes earn considerably less. They finish the lace after 
it leaves the machine. 

After the heat and the din of the lace-factory, we feel 
inclined for a breath of fresh air, and, hailing a passing 
cab, drive off towards the Castle, where we speedily 
arrive, and, paying the customary fee, are admitted to 
the enclosed space containing the ruins and surrounding 
gardens. Some remains of the original structure, built 
in the time of the Conqueror, are pointed out to us, and 
certain historic facts and quasi-historic legends are 
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brought to our recollection ; and, in addition to some 
very ancient scraps of masonry, we have a view of Mor- 
timer’s Hole, reminding us of the fate of royal favourites 
in old times. The old castle, as the reader may be 
aware, was mostly pulled down in the last half of the 
seventeenth century, to make room for a new one built 
by the Duke of Newcastle; which new one, judging from 
the skeleton of it that remains, had little pretensions to 
the name of a castle—resembling far more a modern 
ducal mansion. What is now most interesting to us is 
the open space near the north side of the wall, known 
as Standard Hill, where Charles 1 hoisted his banner, 
and spread to the winds his royal standard, on the 22nd 
of August, 1642. The view from the terrace here is 
most picturesque and commanding. Immediately below 
lie the park and a portion of the town, and a rather 
wide acreage of what was once the Castle grounds, but 
is now a patchwork of small allotments cultivated as 
gardens, and dotted with little arbours and summer- 
houses. In the middle distance stretch the low level 
meads spreading out for miles, and here and there, flash- 
ing in the sun, are seen the waters of the “ earth-born 
giant” Trent, whose “ thirsty arms,” or tributaries, wind 
about, though for the most part hidden among the 
fields. On the banks of the river lie some pleasant 
villages, one of which is Wilford, and beyond is Clifton, 
with the Clifton Grove in which Kirke White loved to. 
wander, and which he celebrated in his verse. Half 
hidden in trees is Wollaston Hall, the finest specimen, 
perhaps, of the old English mansion now anywhere to 
be met with. Far in the distance rise the gray hills of 
Derbyshire, and on the south-east may be dimly descried 
the towers of Belvoir Castle. 

It is with reluctance we turn away from this noble 
landscape to gaze on the ghastly ruins of the modern 
castle. We need scarcely inform our readers that this 
splendid building was destroyed by sack and fire, in 
1831, by the Nottingham mob, who, clamorous for 
political power, chose this method of manifesting their 
fitness for it. The same, or,a kindred gang of mis- 
creants, about the same time, made a descent upon 
Colwick Hall, then the abode of Mrs. Musters, the 
“Mary” of Byron’s passionate love and despairing 
verse: this hapless lady they may have been said to 
have hunted and hounded to death; for she lay crouch- 
ing in terror under some shrubs in her garden while 
the villains were sacking her dwelling, and she never 
afterwards recovered from the shock. The ravages at 
Colwick were repaired, but the ruin of the Castle was 
never repaired. The noble owner recovered from the 
county the full value of the property destroyed, but he 
left the ruins standing—it may fairly be supposed as a 
memorial of mob rule, and an admonition to the roughs 
of Nottingham, reminding them that, if they choose to 
indulge in such luxuries as rapine and incendiarism, 
they will at least have the pleasure of paying the 
piper. ; 

Mrs. Hutchinson records that in the civil war time 
there was but a single tree on the Castle grounds. At 
the present moment there is nothing lacking in that 
respect : the townward slope is beautifully wooded, and 
the whole of the enclosed grounds are a good example 
of landscape gardening; the gravelled walks, the grassy 
lawns, and winding ways, amid shrubs and flower-beds, 
being maintained in excellent order. The place is now 
used as a kind of Vauxhall for summer evening recrea- 
tion. 

The sun has set, and the stars are beginning to 
twinkle forth as we leave the Castle and stroll down 
towards the market-place. The market-place is fully 





deserving of the reputation it has gained. It is, with. 
out exception, the finest open space of the kind we havo 
seen: it has no compeer in Great Britain, nor, so far 
as we are aware, in any continental city. The entire 
area enclosed by shops and business houses, having the 
Exchange at one end, is scarcely less than six acres; and 
the Long Row, a broad walk on the north side, is little 
less than a quarter of a mile in length. We have 
arrived at a lucky moment, for it is market-day: the 
multitudinous business of the market is in full swing, 
and the working people are abroad in thousands; chaf- 
fering among the stalls, cheapening their bargains, 
grouping in gossiping conclaves, and promenading the 
Long Row in the best possible humour, under the 
soothing influence of the evening breeze, flavoured 
with not a little tobacco. The gabble of voices is some- 
thing startling: they are pattering around you with 
ceaseless clatter; they burst in on you from a distance, 
mingled with peals of laughter; and they come roaring 
from the end of the ground in sudden windy gusts. 

There is a wilderness of stalls, covered and uncovered. 
There are vans of raree spectacles— panoramas, alligators, 
big snakes, fat negresses, and a dramatic corps complete, 
capable of getting through a tragedy, ballet, and after- 
piece in just seventeen minutes. Not only is Cheap 
Jack here, but Cheaper Jack, and Cheapest Jack, all 
roaring and detonating together, with a clamour that 
would be appalling, were it not in the abstract so ridi- 
culous. While Cheap Jack holds forth from his 
covered cart, and Cheaper Jack from his board on 
trestles, Cheapest Jack, who deals in pottery, spreads 
his wares on the ground, and, putting himself on a level 
with his customers, crams them with goods, whether 
they will or no. What a voice the fellow has! we can 
compare it to nothing but the “Fall of Lodore;’’ like 
that, it never pauses, but rattles on, “ confounding, as- 
tounding, diasying, and deafening the ear with its 
sound ;” ever and anon he thumps the sounding pots 
with his fists, and thrusts them into the buyers’ faces, 
leaving his wife to collect the money—the good woman 
plunging into the crowd, and emerging again with the 
coppers, in double-quick time. The book-chapman, 
perched on a tub in front of his stall, gives you the 
choice of five hundred volumes heaped in tempting con- 
fusion, and bawls them down, Dutch auction fashion, 
from the published price to the very margin of waste- 
paper value. The books do not go off too rapidly, and 
their sale is not to be compared with the traffic effected 
by a rival who stands near: this man’s establishment 
consists solely of a splendid locomotive, brilliant in 
shining brass and polished steel as to its exterior— 
within are baked potatoes, which, this being about the 
supper-hour of the lovers of that mealy tuber, disperse 
themselves freely among the crowd, and with a con- 
stancy that speaks well for their cooking. 

While wandering through the market, we are struck 
with the abundance and the excellence of the provision 
supply, as well as of all kinds of household materials, for 
the use of the humbler classes. We are struck, too, 
with the demeanour of these classes, which is orderly, 
kindly, and cheerful; and we find our indignation on the 
score of the Nottingham roughs and election “lambs” 
undergoing some modification in the presence of the 
parties themselves. Some allowance, we begin to admit, 
ought to be made for men who, in the prime of their 
physical powers, are confined all day in steamy factories, 
or in their own hot and stifling garrets; and we can but 
connect the riot and outbreak which at times disgrace 
them with the natural reaction which ensues on their 
escape from enervating toils to the full freedom of life 
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and limb in the fresh, free air. 
again with our stockinger friend, who has come forag- 
ing in the vegetable department, we catch him by the 
button, and withont much preamble put him through 
his catechism on the subject of the town roeughs, 


Mecting, by accident, 


and the election “lambs” in particular. He is not 
at all reserved on the matter, but he evidently does 
not regard it in the serious light we do—rather he 
seems to relish the exploits of the roughs, looking upon 
them much as the owner of a plucky game-cock would 
regard his favourite bird. In answer to the inquiry, 
“Who are the roughs P—of what classes are they made 
up?” he says, “ Well, sir, they are weavers by trade for 
the most part; but they are a sort not over fond of work, 
even when work is to be had, which is not always the 
case. They weave a little, say; and they field a little, 
among the game, you know, ‘in the season of the year,’ 
as the song says; and they fish the river pretty well; 
and at election-times they ‘lamb’ a little, and at all 
times they gamble a good deal, and are fond of the Not- 
tingham ale.” “And how do they live?” we ask. 
“Well, sir, that’s how they live; at least, as far as I 
know, or anybody knows. They can generally work if 
they like, you see; and when driven to it by want, of 
course they do work,” Not a very satisfactory account, 
this; but, looking to the quarter from whence it comes, 
probably it is as correct a one as could be obtained. 

But we are approaching the limits of our article, and 
must make brief work of what remains tobesaid. Like 
other large manufacturing towns, Nottingham presents 
the usual extreme contrasts between triumphant wealth 
and struggling poverty. There are factories whose 
plant alone is worth hundreds of thousands, and nest- 
ling close to them are the cottages of the handloom 
weavers, whose rickety machines are already doomed 
to the melting furnace. There are magnificent ware- 
houses, where property to the amount of millions sterling 
awaits the demand of the market; and within their 


* very shadow are struggling producers, whose whole re- 


serve of stock, competing for the same market, is con- 
tained in a few old boxes in a dingy back room. In the 
Park, and in the rural villages around the town, are 
mansions in which a prince might live in splendour ; 
while in courts and alleys of the town are stifling dens 
in which the poor pine away, and sicken for want of the 
wholesome air of heaven. Here, as elsewhere, through 
mighty manufacturing England, Sic vos non vobis is the 
doctrine which all-powerful wealth thus practically illus- 
trates before the eyes of powerless poverty; and so 
it will continue to be until the good time has come 
which has been so long in coming. 

According to the “ Municipal Corporations Directory” 
for 1866, Nottingham contains a population of 74,693 
persons. ‘This, of course, refers to the town alone: if 
the surrounding villages, which form a kind of manu- 
facturing suburbs to the town, be added to the number, 
the total would not be much less than 125,000. Accord- 
ing to the “ Biographical Dictionary,” Nottingham has 
produced a far more than average proportion of notable 
persons who have instructed and delighted mankind, 
and done good in their day and generation. Among ‘a 
crowd of names more or less familiar to students, we 
may mention, in addition to the poet White, those of 
Thomas and Paul Sandby, Gilbert Wakefield, Samuel 
Ayscough, Dr. Marshall Hall, Rev. Joseph Gilbert, and 
Peet, T., who did “ Poor Robin’s Almanack” for forty 
years. Among the living celebrities of the old town 
are William and Mary Howitt; Bailey, the author of 
“Festus;” J. 0. Wright, the translator of Dante ; 
Spencer T. Hall; and Miller, the basket-maker poet. 








PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE 
OUTER HEBRIDES, 


CHAPTER II.—PER MARE PER TERKAS—SOUTH UIST. 


On leaving Vallay our scheme was to drive straight to 
the inn where the last paper left us, rest our horses, 
hurry across Benbecula, and cross the South Ford with 
the same tide, reaching our destination late that night. 
We were told that it was “absolutely impossible” to 
spend the night in Benbecula, and when we saw the inn 
we were glad to find ourselves rather before than after 
the prescribed time. We were so nervously apprehen- 
sive about the South Ford that we were away again be- 
fore the hour had expired, all the owners of the ponies 
lending helping or hindering hands, scrutinizing the first 
“real carriage” they had ever seen, shaking hands, and 
wishing us “a good ford” in the vernacular. 

We hurried across the five-mile level of bleak Ben- 
becula; but when we reached the “step” to the ford, 
wildly and merrily the Atlantic waves were surging in, 
and a wide and foamy sound barred our further pro- 
gress. On the other side, through whirling mists, 
loomed the dark form of Hecla. ‘Twilight was coming on 
apace; the cold was intense. Far as we could see was 
the desolate morass, with its black stacks of peat, its 
smoky huts, its dreary causeways, its endless shallow 
lakes, its weariness of inhospitable monotony, with the 
Atlantic booming on its low shore, and crashing up the 
sound, Except the great massive keep, the ruins of 
Borve Castle, which can be seen all over the island, a 
long barn-like abode—a byre below, and a warren above— 
was our only hope of shelter, and we went in; but the 
woman could speak no English, and seemed very apa- 
thetic. There would not be a safe ford, we ascertained, 
till twelve the next day ; so we resolved to make the best 
of circumstances. The carriage was left on the moor, 
the ponies found shelter in a shed, and we in an attic 
over the byre, in the merriest mood for enjoying our 
adventure. 

Our ceiling and walls, which at first we thought were 
charred and stained by fire and smoke, we found were 
of blackened and worm-eaten drift-wood, part of a ship, 
probably, as indicated by rusty nails here and there. 
There was a table, and a press, and kists, rudely manu- 
factured from drift-wood, and two box beds fitting into 
the roof. These were supplied with some very damp 
and musty straw, covered with numerous dirty blankets. 
There were festoons of successful cobwebs, slaters running 
in and out of the chinks of the ceiling, and a great fire 
of damp peat filling the room with a dense smoke, which 
overpowered us by an intolerably bad odour. The only 
pretty girl that we saw during our journey waited on us 
—a rosy, smiling, modest-looking Hebe, large-handed and 
bare-footed, and totally ignorant of English. (I may re- 
mark here that in the seven islands we visited we never 
found a man, woman, or child among the peasantry who 
knew more English than served for a kindly remark on 
the weather, or an inquiry after health. I was altoge- 
ther unprepared to meet with this formidable barrier.) 
We ordered tea by signs. It was simple and not abun- 
dant—tea, eggs, a slice of ewe-milk cheese, and some oat- 
cake, which was musty if not worse. In the midst of 
our meal our coachman walked in, and solemnly laid on 
the table a stale fragment of a scone which I had given 
him in the morning. This compassionate contribution 
to our scanty meal greatly increased our merriment. 

The silence was profound as far as human beings 
went, but all night long the sea broke on the shore, and 
the wind, which had risen to a gale, raved and shrieked, 
rattling the little window, howling like a distracted spirit 
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in the chimney, and shaking the house. But, though 
the storm was wild outside, and our beds were musty 
and damp, we slept till late the next morning, and found 
our appetites larger than our breakfast, which we were 
obliged to eke out with some raisins we had brought 
with us. 

It was cold and stormy, but, in order to escape from 
the suffocating odours of the inn, and to make the 
most of the three hours before we could “ get a ford,” 
we explored Benbecula in search of a school; but, after 
persevering for some miles, the badness of the road 





compelled us to return. After all we took the ford too 





but warmth, and light, and cheerfulness within com. 
pensated for storm and cold without. 

It is possible to be happy even in a square, gaunt, 
weather-stained farmhouse, with few books, and nothing 
in sight but black morass and dreary machirs. The 
wind, which hurled the Atlantic in great drifts of foam 
on the monotonous sands, which swept howling over the 
bay, which drove the October sleet furiously against the 
rattling windows, and shrieked through every chink and 
cranny, suggested enough of dreariness and danger to 
make our in-door employments and a blazing peat fire 
very welcome. And excitements were not altogether 








CREGORCEY INN, RENBECTLA, 


early, and got into deep water, which covered the axles 
and the splinter-bar, and finally hid the springs. We 
landed on South Uist, not far from Hecla, a mountain 
of considerable altitude, supposed to resemble in form 
its Icelandic namesake. South Uist is the most desolate- 
looking of all these islands, and, as we never went near 
the machirs, we did not see a single redeeming feature. 
In a drive of eighteen miles we saw only one house, and 
not a human being, or horse, or cow, or ship—nothing 
on one side but the black shapeless Hecla range; nothing 
all round but one endless black morass, varied by 
shallow lakes of great extent; the bad, narrow road car- 
ried quite straight through bog and lake on the top of a 
causeway; all dark alike; no vegetation but brown bog 
grass; no life, no colour, though the sun shone bril- 
liantly between the storms; hideous and desolate beyond 
all description. Just as the darkness came on, and the 
road became impassable, we arrived at the black cattle 
farm, where my friends were accommodated for the sum- 
mer. It is built where the endless morass joins the 
sand-hills. It seems like the veritable Ultima Thule, a 
gaunt, square, antiquated house, rising from the morass, 
and nothing to be seen from the window but morass, 
over which the hills of Barra look mistily ; no huts in 
sight; nothing living except the slow-moving black 
cattle; and speculations on the uncertain arrivals of 
the post, the only excitement to be relied upon. And 
just over those low-browed sand-hills, only half a mile 
off, rolls the vast lonely sweep of the Atlantic, on 
which no sail is ever seen but that of vessels driving 
to theirdoom. The wind howled over the treeless waste, 
mingling with the dirge-like moan of the stormy sea; 





wanting. There was the post-runner to be watched for, 
and the time of her arrival speculated upon; for it was 
hoped she would bring nothing less important than 
Admiralty orders, liberating all the officers engaged in 
the service from their exile in huts, tents, and light- 
houses. Three several copies of the “Times” actually 
did arrive, bringing London as near to us as New York 
(but no nearer); then there was a gale, and a shipwreck, 
and a rescue by H.M.S. “ Shamrock ;” and the body of 
a Spaniard and an escritoir were washed ashore; and 
island news was brought into the farm kitchen and 
translated for our benefit; and so the time passed 
rapidly by, and “the world’s ceaseless toil and endea- 
vour’’ were only heard in far-off echoes, growing fainter 
every day. 

One bright cool day we walked along the machirs, 
and saw two of the subterranean houses which are sup- 
posed to mark one of the earliest stages of civilization, 
and also a burying-ground of great antiquity on the 
grassy top of one of the sand-hills. A cross of worm- 
eaten drift-wood marks the centre, round which are 
grouped the graves of many generations. Some were 
grassy mounds, others covered by flat slabs with nearly 
obliterated inscriptions, apparently in the Roman cha- 
racter ; while two were marked by tomb-stones richly 
carved, evidently brought from the sacred Reilig Orain 
of Iona. The middle of the burying-ground is reserved 
for Roman Catholics; this is girdled by the graves of 
Protestants; and the outer circle is for strangers and 
waifs cast up by the sea. The population of South Uist 
is principally Roman Catholic, and death had been very 
busy of late in peopling the centre of the hill. We saw 
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a Romish funeral as the sun went down, its mournful 
accompaniments rendered sadder by the lurid twilight 
which fell on them all—a child carried to his long home, 
within hearing of the moaning sea. Yet nature is 
tender to the dead even here, for the graves are 
mantled with the greenest sward, and dwarf flowers 
nestle lovingly there, and wind and surge chant dirge 
and requiem. 

Dreariness reaches its climax in South Uist. Hecla, 
2500 feet high, sweeps in black lines to the black morass. 
The chain of lakes running through the island, and 
nowhere more than twelve feet deep, seems like the drain- 
age of the black bogs. The roads are infamous, the 
huts poor, the ponies small, the cattle inferior, the 
sand-drift extensive and destructive, and the people 
depressed and indigent. What has been said of Ben- 
becula equally applies to this miserable island: “The 
sea is here all islands, and the land all lakes. That 
which is not rock is sand; that which is not mud is 
bog; that which is not bog is lake; and that which is 
not lake is sea; and the whole is a labyrinth of islands, 
peninsulas, promontories, bays, and channels.” 

Wild birds in great numbers frequent South Uist, but 
their haunts are lacking in the picturesqueness of the 
rock ledges of Mingalay and Bernera. Thousands of the 
duck tribe build their nests and hatch their young among 
the fresh-water lakes; the widgeon finds winter quarters 
on the shores ; and by the earliness or lateness of a visit 
paid annually by a tribe of swans, the natives foretell the 
mildness or severity of the coming winter. The gray 
wild geese also hatch along the coasts; and in August, 
gaining audacity from numbers, they marshal their forces 
in columns of five or six hundred each, and attack the 
barley-fields. Various uncouth defensive contrivances 
are adopted by the peasants, such as lighting fires and 
erecting clappers which are driven by the wind; but the 
geese are not easily frightened or outwitted, and, as in 
the present contest between guns and targets at Shoe- 
buryness attack retains the supremacy, so the feathered 
attack on the barley-fields has the advantage over smoke 
and clappers. In the winter these marauders are joined 
by innumerable flocks of the barnacle-goose, and both 
are seen in incredible numbers. Besides these, there are 
plover, curlew, moorfowl], snipe, pigeons, teal, woodcocks, 
otters, rabbits, and seals; so that the sportsman can 
employ himself all the year round. Aquatic birds of 
other varieties are also numerous; but the hordes of 
these undomesticated and outlawed fowls lend no cheer- 
fulness to the solitude. In harmony with the weird 
desolation of the island, uncanny creatures, eagles, hawks, 
falcons, ravens, and hooded crows, perpetually present 
their ill-omened shapes. ‘Their various and uncouth 
shrieks as they pursue their prey, or sit in menacing 
conclayes on mist-wreathed summits, mingle fitfully with 
the monotonous roar of “the desolate rainy seas,” and 
the whistle of the wind over the withered bent. 

As if to make up for the russet and gray in which the 
land wraps itself, there is a rich prodigality of colour in 
the heavens, sunrises and sunsets whose gorgeous cloud- 
drapery makes the tints of the earth seem feeble and 
insipid. There are solar and lunar rainbows, luminous 
and magnifying mists, polar lights, and strange, myste- 
rious appearances referable to no class by the unscientific, 
and quite sufficient to affect theeimaginations of a whole 
people with eeriness and awe. The polar lights are 
rosy as their streamers dance over the frigid deserts of 
the Hudson’s Bay, but they flash blood red in Uist, 
lighting up the heavens with meteoric flame, and 
glowing on land and sea, the unblest heralds of tem- 
pest and storm. The will-of-the-wisp also makes very 
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frequent appearances, and, as the people cannot remember 
having seen it before 1812, they associate it with a 
tragic occurrence of the same date. 

There is a species of rue (Galium verum) growing 
upon the sand-banks which produces afine red dye; but 
the factor and magistrates prohibited the people from dig- 
ging for it, for the very sufficient reason that the slightest 
break in the thin crust of the machir may produce sand- 
drift enough to obliterate the results of years of cultiva- 
tion. However, there was a married woman to whom 
a bright red dye was more precious than the waving 
barley crops, and she relied on her woman’s wit to out- 
manoeuvre the authorities. Possibly something of the 
perversity of a woman’s mind, mingled with her love 
of gay colours, or a spite against her husband, ani- 
mated her to dig for the rue against his express com- 
mands; but, be this as it may, she left her hut one 
night, saying, with an oath, that she would bring home 
the root, law or no law; but from this nocturnal excur- 
sion she never returned, neither was her body found. 
A few days thereafter the ignis-fatuus was first seen ; and 
it is believed in South Uist that it is the spirit of this 
obstinate and profane female, which is doomed to make 
fitful appearances in this guise. 

I felt quite inclined to be lenient to this woman’s love 
of red, as being an inevitable outcome of a residence in 
this island. Verily I welcomed the sight of a red cow 
on the black Askerish bogs; and a girl with a red pet- 
ticoat or a gay tartan shawl made existence brighter for 
a day. For thirty-six days the commodore (as I shall 
call the head of our party) had waited for orders which 
never came, and for our two last days at Askerish the 
post had been expected every hour; but the red-legged 
runner, on whom our hopes depended, was known not 
to have splashed through the South Ford. To the oft- 
iterated question, ‘Has anything been heard of the 
post ?” a negative was the unvarying reply. Vainly 
was the long stretch of causewayed road swept with a 
glass; as vainly officers, wearied of their huts and camps, 
now that their work was over, kept walking forth on 
the northern road; and as vainly a man on horseback 
was stationed at the cross roads seven miles off to inter- 
cept the runner, and ‘the very hour at which we were 
to leave for regions beyond posts arrived without any 
tidings of him. In fact, we ought to have left for Loc 
Boisdale at ten a.m.; but at eleven the horses, which ha 
been hunted on the moors for five hours, were only just 
discovered and caught. Horses’ shoes are always going 
wrong in the Highlands, and-this caused a further 
detention ; so that it was twelve before the commodore 
led the way on a pony, his wife and I and the provisions 
for our voyage following in the carriage. 

Again the black morass, saturated with the recent tor- 
rents of rain; and again the causewayed road, but this 
time so bad that the horses were obliged to go the whole 
way ata foot’s pace; and in the midst of the morass were 
about twenty miserable huts built of peat, with sod roofs, 
the damp walls all bulging, the damp roofs filtering the 
rain through upon the damp floors, and black quagmires 
crossed by stepping-stones all round. In these, the very 
worst abodes I ever saw in the Hebrides, or in any land 
among any people, however degraded, it is said that 
several families who were evicted from good ground drag 
on a miserable existence. At most of the doors were 
children, either nearly nude, or mere animated bundles 
of rags, standing with their bare feet in the black quag- 
mire, diminutive, pale, yellow, sickly, sunken-eyed, 
pinched-featured, looking listlessly over the soaked 
morass as if they were already weary of waiting for the 
slow-coming help and hope. After passing this miser- 
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able spectacle, the road turned off to the east, and in 
another jumbling mile brought us to Loch Boisdale. 
Loch Boisdale is a degree better than Lochmaddy, for 
it has one house, and the remains of another, and a great 
hulking hill comes down sheer on the north side. But 
it is likewise inconceivably desolate, an aggregate of 
gray rock, stunted heather, and withered bent, over which 
raw winds and rain squalls are ever playing. The Nor- 
wegian brig, which was wrecked on Sunday, had been 
towed in waterlogged, and was lying alongside a rude 
pier; and H.M.S. “ Shamrock” and “ Rose,” with several 
four-oared gigs, which were glancing between them and 
the shore, gave the loch somewhat of an inhabited 
look. 

At last the man on horseback intercepted the runner, 
but the long-looked-for mail contained no orders, or any 
tidings, bad or good, concerning a collier which had 
sailed from Wales two months before with a supply of coal 
for the gunboat, and had never been heard of since. 
This was a calamity, as the gunboat was short of coal, 
and it was necessary that she should go southward to 
complete some observations, and to rescue one of the 
surveying officers, who had been living for four months 
in the South Bernera Lighthouse, and who, it began to 
be shrewdly suspected, must by this time have run short 
of provisions. The commodore’s plans embraced a 
cruise of five days, and the nature of the regions to 
which we were bound involved the attendance of the 
“ Rose” as a floating inn. 

At two o’clock we weighed anchor, bound for the 
Castle Bay of Barra—four officers in the ‘ Shamrock,” 
and the commodore, his wife, and I in the “ Rose.” As 
it fell out, owing to windy circumstances over which we 
had no control, that we never slept on shore again 
during the rest of my visit to the Long Island, a kind 
of home feeling bound itself up with the cutter; so that 
when she went to pieces on a rock off Tyree, six months 
later, a whole bundle of pleasant associations were scat- 
tered to the winds, and writing of her as non-existent 
is quite painful. She was a roomy yacht of forty-five 
tons, with great breadth of beam, drawing ten fect of 
water, and sitting on the sea exactly in the attitude of a 
duck. She was cutter-rigged, with gigantic spars and 
sails, and a driver; but speed was not her characteristic. 
#@eclow she had a forecastle, captain’s cabin, a small 
cabin wainscoted with old oak, and rich in charts and 
nautical books and engravings, and a cabin farther aft 
with two berths. Pleasant it was when, wearied with 
knocking about till after dark each day in the gunboat, 
we found light and warmth and a hot dinner awaiting 
us in the little cabin, which, if it holds together at all, 
“five fathom deep in ocean dark,” is only the abode 
of uncouth slimy creatures worming in and out among 
the tangle. The gunboat is one of that race of 
vessels which came into existence during the Crimean 
war, and which, it may be hoped, will ever be 
numbered among extinct species. It would be hard 
to find an uglier specimen of naval architecture. The 
backward rake of her masts and funnel suggests a 
hope of speed, damped by the shape of her hull, and 
totally extinguished by the first sight of her perform- 
ances. Black, wall-sided, straight-nosed, with a singular 
jib-boom, and a general look suggestive of the oppro- 
brious epithet “tub,” our consort never conciliated 
even our tolerance, and was usually spoken of as “ that 
horror.” She has high-pressure engines, which keep up 
a perpetual clatter, heard even above the blast; a roar- 
ing sound, like the blowing off of steam, which never 
ceases, and which renders the human voice inaudible, 
except when at its fullest pitch. The constant bringing 





up of mud and water from the soundings rendered it 
impossible to keep her dry or clean; but this was of 
little consequence, for in the level sea the obnoxious 
fabric rolls till she scoops up the water, pouring it to 
and fro over her deck. From this process, most per. 
severingly carried on, the only refuge is the roof of the 
chart-room, where the din is loudest—in fact, where it 
is almost intolerable when the boat is rolling and lurch. 
ing through the water at her extreme speed of seven 
miles an hour; a speed attainable when the wind is 
aft on the beam, but which a breeze ahead reduces to 
nil. Hard wet work in all weathers had metamor. 
phosed the trim appearance of a man-of-war's crew. 
The officers were moustached and bearded, and wore 
great-coats and rough garments of native kilt, and 
men and officers had a cold, muffled, weather-stained 
look, as though they had been knocking about in the 
Arctic regions. ' 
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Warvine all speculations as to the origin of cholera, 
I wish now to point attention to a method of treatment 
of which I have seen hardly any mention by medical men 
in this country, but which appears to have been sur- 
prisingly successful in the Mauritius during the terrible 
visitation of 1854. I shall quote the details from a “ His- 
tory of Mauritius,” by the Rev. F. P. Flemyng, chaplain 
of her Majesty’s forces in the island, who witnessed the 
treatment, and was himself active in combating the 
disease. 

The premonitory symptoms were generally stopped by 
the use of sulphuric acid ; thirty drops of the diluted acid 
being taken in a wine-glassful of water, and, if necessary, 
repeated every half-hour until three doses had veen taken. 
This seldom, it is said, failed in allaying the disease. 
In this country the operation of sulphuric acid has 
been much more uncertain, and the ordinary astringent 
and other remedies for diarrhoea have been preferred 
in the early stage. But when the disease was fully 
developed, ‘the most successful mode of treatment, out 
of the many tried, appeared to be the cold douche bath.” 
Where this was tried, even in the most inveterate 
cases, the cholera symptoms were always subdued. “The 
theory on which this treatment was based seemed rea- 
sonable. It is assumed that the disease is caused by 
an atmospheric poison, which is imbibed by inspiration, 
and so infused into the system and blood. The effect 
produced by this poison is to stagnate the circulation, 
separating the serum from the blood, and giving to the 
veins the appearance and reality of coagulation, as if a 
piece of knotted whipcord were drawn through them. 
This is exactly the feeling experienced in the first stage 
of the disease. The sudden stoppage of the circulation, 
together with the accompanying symptoms of intestinal 
derangement, are the cause of the violent cramping and 
spasms which ensue, and the frequency and rapidity of 
which are the main features of cholera, as by thesé the 
patient is reduced in strength, debilitated, and finally 
carried. off. 

“The cure by the cold douche bath aims at counter¢ 
acting these effects by their antidotes; that is to say, by 
reuniting the serum and the blood, reviving circulation, 
and restoring the natural warmth of the blood to the 
system. To do this, it becomes necessary to inject into 
the body, through the respiratory organs, an extraor- 
dinary supply of oxygen gas. Experience showed that 
the most successful mode of effecting this was by com- 
pelling the patient to gasp by a spasmodic effort, and, 
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so drawing in the breath convulsively, to draw in through 
the frame an amount of the external air which could be 
forced in by no other means. To effect this the cold 
douche was resorted to. Great care was taken to keep 
the blood circulating as long as possible; but so soon as 
it was found that the patient’s pulse was beginning to 
indicate a slower and sluggish movement, and the spasm 
was returning, he was lifted out of bed and placed in a 
large bath; several pailfuls of iced water were then 
dashed over him from a considerable height. The 
instant effect of this was to cause him to gasp for breath, 
and so inhale, by a spasmodic effort, an extraordinary 
supply of the revivifying gas, and consequent upon this 
the spasm ceased, and the muscular cramping of the 
limbs relapsed, Without the loss of a moment of time, 
he was then replaced in bed, hot applications were made 
to all the extremities, and the revived circulation kept 
up by means of friction and manipulation of the body. 
This treatment had seldom to be repeated more than 
once or twice before the circulation returned, and the 
heat and other organs resumed their natural functions.” 
By the above method more lives were saved than by 
any other means that were adopted; and more would 
have been saved than were saved, had it not been that 
the patients had been previously so weakened by ex- 
haustion, that when the cholera had left them they sank 
from debility or were carried off by low fever.” 

Now, if the inhalation of oxygen is a cure for cholera, 
as is here stated—and we will assume for the moment 
that it is so—it is evident that a much better mode of 
administering it might be contrived than the one re- 
sorted to in the Mauritius in 1854. The ceremony 
which the poor patients had there to undergo was severe 
enough to prostrate for a time a man in sound health, 
and it must have contributed largely in producing or 
increasing the debility from which numbers of them 
died. But see with what agreeable accompaniments 
oxygen may be inhaled under scientific management and 
with appropriate arrangements for the purpose. Some 
years ago, when the writer was sojourning in Paris, an 
enterprising speculator in that city opened a revivifying 
establishment, to which all who chose were admitted for 
afew hours at the cost of a few francs. He received 
his guests himself (rejecting such as he judged not fitted 
for the experiment); and, accepting their fees, ushered 
them into an elegant apartment, furnished with all the 
appliances of ease and comfort. When his number was 
complete, he closed the door hermetically, and by means 
of machinery began pumping into the room a stream of 
pure oxygen. Under its subtle influence the visitors 
soon began to enjoy themselves in a marked manner— 
the professor from his point of observation keeping his 
eye upon them. However languid or depressed they 
had been on entering, they soon grew buoyant and 
merry; they talked, they even astonished each other 
with their wit and humour; and it was said that, what- 
ever diseases they had, they never experienced any 
symptoms or sensation of disease while breathing the 
highly oxygenated atmosphere. What it was that 
‘reught the speculation to an end does not appear. 
Some of the faculty opposed it rather conspicuously ; 
and it may be true, as was asserted by opponents, that 
the patients benefited nothing in the long-run, because 
the reaction after returning to the air of common day 
Was as depressing as the oxygen bath had been exhila- 
rating and delicious. However this may be, it might 
he well worth while to give a more extended trial to the 
inhalation of oxygen or other stimulating gas, such as 
mitrous oxide sufficiently diluted, and with suitable 
‘pparatus for use in the sick room. 
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666.—Professor de Morgan gives a curious explanation of 
the variety of words of eight letters which make up the numerals 
666, well known in prophetical interpretation :—‘ Take those 
Greek words of which the letters sum into 666, The first four 
I lay my hands on are— 

Aatewos, Latin. (Ancient.) 

Maoperis, Mahomet. (Ancient.) 

Ebropia, Wealth. (J, Taylor.) 

Nlapadoors, Tradition. (Dr. Thorn.) 
Roughly, an average of eight letters, four vowels and four con- 
sonants, with the heavy numbers 9, x, ¥, @ omitted, and an 
undue amount of sigmas, the s being so often the final letter of 
anoun. By rough process, I find that ¢ is not properly repre- 
sented in an alphabet from which to draw at hazard unless it 
be counted as occurring 84 times where any other consonant 
occurs 25 times. Make these suppositions, and the consonants 
have, on the average, a numeral force of 844, or very close to 
it. The six vowels have an average numeral force of 82}. A 
vowel and consonant together have, on the average, a numeral 
force of 1663; and four vowels and four consonants have an 
average numeral force of 666. It is really the truth that the 
average of possible combinations of eight letters—allowing due 
importance to o, and rejecting the heavy letters which seekers 
have always avoided—has a numeral force of nearly 666, I 
acknowledge a very slight cooking to bring out 666 exactly; 
but who am I that I should disdain an art employed by a great 
majority of my predecessors? Now all persons conversant 
with chances know the principle, which may be stated thus :— 
The long-run points out the most probable single case. If I 
throw up ten halfpence time after time, I expect in the long- - 
run as many heads as tails, when all the results are added, 
Hence, on a single throw, five heads and five tails, though not 
more likely than not, is more likely than any one other case. An 
unwary person might say there are eleven cases in all, from no 
head to ten heads; therefore we expect five of each one time 
in eleven. The true answer is, one time in four, And of two 
cases, that which is nearer the average case is more likely than 
the other. On this principle, it is not so extraordinary as many 
would suppose that a word of cight letters or near it should 
give 666 every now and then.” 

THE Sick Poor 1n Workuouses.—The great abuses in the 
management of the sick in the London workhouses have at 
length aroused public indignation, and will probably obtain 
redress. It is very desirable that the infirmaries of the various 
workhouses should be removed from the ordinary wards, and, 
as far as possible, consolidated in separate buildings, under 
proper superintendence and Government inspection. The fol- 
lowing statement, embodying the principles of management 
and construction, has been laid down by the highest medical 
authorities as the minimum requirements in any new legisla- 
tive measure :—1. The sick poor should be separated from the 
able-bodied paupers, and their treatment should be placed 
under a distinct management. 2. In lieu of sick wards an- 
nexed to each workhouse, consolidated infirmaries should be 
provided, where the following rules of hospital management 
should be adopted under skilled supervision. They are those 
generally accepted in this and other European countries: 
I. The buildings should be specially devised for the purpose, 
of suitable construction, and on healthy sites. The rules laid 
down by the Barrack and Hospital Commission may be con- 
sulted with advantage on the subject. II. Not less than 1000 
(and for particular classes of cases 1200 to 1500) cubic feet of 
air should be allowed to each patient. III, The nursing should 
be conducted entirely by a paid staff, and there should be not 
less than one day nurse, one night nurse, and one assistant 
nurse for each fifty patients. IV. There should be resident 
medical officers in the proportion of not less than one for each 
250 patients. V. The medical officers should not have any 
pecuniary interest whatever in the medicines supplied, nor 
should they be charged with the duty of dispensing them. 
VI. A judicious classification of patients should be strictly ob- 
served ; the epileptic and imbecile, the acutely sick, and the 
aged and infirm, being treated in separate wards. VII. The 
aged and infirm, the chronically sick, and the convalescent 
should be provided with day-rooms separate from the dormi- 
tories.—(Signed) Tuomas Watson, M.D. (President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians), Grorcz Burrows, M.D. (President of the 
General Medical College), James Cuark, M.D., WitttaM JEN- 
ner, M.D., Epwarp Sizvexinc, M.D., WitLiaM FErausson, 
JAMES PaGET. 
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Invran Revenue.—The revenue of India amounts to 
£46,547,483, and, after defraying local charges upon it, to 
£36,895,318. The costs of administration, including interest 
upon the public debt, amount to £29,814,211. There is, there- 
fore, a surplus of no less than £7,000,000. For public works 
in 1865, £5,685,817 were charged, and £1,395,285 for interest 
on railway and other stock guaranteed by Government. The 
slight apparent deficit in revenue over expenditure, little more 
than a quarter of a million, in 1865, was owing to the large 
sums expended in public works, which in due time will be 
greatly remunerative. For eight years the revenue has 
steadily increased at the rate of above £1,000,000 per annum. 
For three years before the mutiny, 1854-57, the revenue 
averaged £31,980,000 a year. In 1861 it was £43,000,000; in 
1863, after remitting £1,300,000 of taxation, it was £44,000,000. 
For 1865 the revenue was £46,500,000. The whole taxation of 
India was estimated by Mr. Laing at an average of 4s. per 
head; and, as half of this may be viewed as rent of land, the 
taxation per head is not more than 2s. In Great Britain the 
taxation per head is £2 6s. 8d.; in France £2; in Italy £1; 
in Russia 16s. 8d. The revenue of India is, therefore, in a safe 
and sound condition, and the resources of the country unlimited, 
as cultivation and commerce extend. 


Tue OLp Frencu Court SupPine In PuBLic.—lI was present 
at the King’s public supper, or what the French call Ze grand 
couvert. The room was small, and excessively crowded. In 
the middle was a horse-shoe table, covered. The-king entered 
about nine o’clock, preceded by several noblemen and great 
officers of state, and the royal family followed him. When he 
got to his place, he put his hand in his pocket, out of which he 
drew three long rolls, and laid them upon the table. Whenhe 
was seated, the dauphin placed himself on his right hand, but 
much below him; the Count de Provence next, and the Count 
d’ Artois lowest. Opposite the Dauphin, on the King’s left 
hand, sat the dauphiness, then the Countess de Provence, and 
the mesdames of France, who, though young, are very fat, and 
far from handsome. There was a large piece of roast beef before 
the King, of which he ate very heartily; and I thought the 
beautiful dauphiness played her part very well, and showed 
she had an excellent constitution, if one might judge from her 
stomach. When the King chooses to drink, a taster calls out 

‘with a loud voice, * Drink for the King!” on which a salver is 
brought him with an empty covered glass, and two decanters, 
one with wine, the other water. Tho taster hereupon takes off 
the cover of the glass and turns it upside down in a small flat 
silver cup, then places it again on the salver; after which he 
pours a spoonful or two of the wine into the silver cup, and a 
little of the water with it. ‘Then another taster divides it into 
another cup, and each drinks. After this the first taster pre- 
sents the salver to the King, who mixes and drinks. This 
ceremony is repeated as often as the King is thirsty. I 
observed he drank no wine by itself, nor was he served on the 
knee. Ido not recollect any sovereign but the King of Eng- 
land who is so served. When the dauphin or his brothers 
drank, his attendants called out, ‘‘Drink for the dauphin!” 
etc. ; but they had no taster as the King had. Old Louis did 
not seem cheerful, but sat in his arm-chair without speaking 
more than two or three words to the dauphiness: to every 
other person he was silent.—Sir G. Collier’s “ France before the 
Revolution.” 


Present Strate o¥ Mexico.—During my whole residence 
in Mexico, I made a constant effort to find the city as beau- 
tifulas travellers, from Humboldt downwards, describe it as 
being. Under one aspect alone could I find anything at all to 
admire about it. When seen by moonlight, it was impossible 
not to be struck by the faultless symmetry ofthe streets. But 
by the broad light of day I could find nothing more to admire 
about Mexico than about Mannheim, or any other city built at 
right angles with itself. It,is, however, necessary to bear in 
mind that at the beginning of the present century, when 
Humboldt visited Mexico, the city may well have presented a 
much more flourishing appearance than it does now; for the 
country was at that period still under the Spanish yoke, which 
was not finally cast off till the year1821. And.the Spaniards, 
although they monopolized all the higher offices in Church and 
State, and generally misgoverned the country in a most shame- 
ful manner, at any rate deserve some credit for having kept 
everything in an excellent state of repair. As under most 
tyrannical governments, the: aedilés department alone was 
administered in such a way as to make itself regretted. Even 
before they had achieved their independence, the Mexicans 
began to indulge in the luxury of knocking down public build- 
ings, destroying bridges, and actually tearing up the roads, 
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which had been constructed, on the principle of the Roman 
roads, at an enormous expense by the Spanish Gove 

For those portions of the high-road which are now quite ir 
passable in the rainy season were formerly traversed by ste 
causeways similar to those which are carried across the 
marshes. into the city of Mexico. No wonder, then, that, 
fifty years of unbridled license, during which every Mexican h 
thought to give proofof his manliness by knocking or kicki 
down something, the country should bear the appearance of — 
having been bombarded from one end to the other. The real 
wonder is that anything at all should be left standing upright, — 
In the city of Mexico itself, more than anywhere else in the — 
country, is the traveller struck with the general want of repair 
into which the place has been allowed to fall. No sooner hag 
he entered the city than the most painful evidence of thig © 
neglect is forced upon his senses by the network of open black ~ 
drains, which fill the air with the most poisonous exhalationg, — 
Dig wherever you will in Mexico, and within two or three feet ~ 
of the surface you come upon liquid black mud. With this mud ~ 
the drains mingle, and flow with an united stream down the | 
centre of all the back streets. This is the first and most © 
glaring evidence of the general carelessness, The next fach ~ 
which forces itself on notice is the extraordinary number of ~ 
ruined churches and convents.—Across Mewico, in 1864-5, By 
W. H. Bullock. E 


LacE MADE BY CaTERPILLARS.—A most extraordinary species 
of manufacture, which is in a slight degree connected 
copying, has been contrived by an officer of engineers residin; 
at Munich. It consists of lace and veils, with open pattern: 
in them, made entirely by caterpillars. The following is the — 
mode of proceeding adopted :—Having made a paste of the © 
leaves of the plant on which the species of caterpillar he em« — 
ploys feed, he spreads it thinly over a stone, or other flat sub- © 
stance of the size required. He then, with a camel’s-hair — 
pencil dipped in olive oil, draws the pattern he wishes the in | 
sects to leave open. The stone is then placed in an inclined © 
position, and a considerable number of caterpillars are placed — 
at the bottom. A peculiar species is chosen which spins a | 
strong web; and the animals commence at the bottom, eating ~ 
and spinning their way up to the top, carefully avoiding wry 2 
part touched by the oil, but devouring every other part of the — 
paste. The extreme lightness of these veils, combined with — 
some strength, is truly surprising. One of them, measuring — 
264 inches by 17 inches, weighed only 1°51 grains.—Babbage_ 
on “ The Economy of Machinery.” F 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS DURING THE LAST Firty YEAks.—Fifty 
years ago there was little faith in Germany. ‘The ministers 
were rationalists, and such heart as was left to the people, ~ 
amidst the desolations of their country, was given to Goethe: || 
now, if the people to a large extent continue apathetic, t 
ministers are, for the greater part, earnest believers, Italy 
Austria, and other Catholic countries, if not prepared for Prox ~ 
testantism, are ceasing to be Papal, and in the presence of the ~ 
Bible and actual daylight the Pope and his infallibility are | 
melting away with the other mists of medizevalism. Amongst — 
ourselves changes are in progress.- Nearly all the middle el 
now take an interest in religion, and theology is not cons 
to the pulpit. Some of our best evangelists are laymen, a 
—excepting those who seek a sacerdotal seclusion—it is a lay — 
atmosphere in which our clergymen are living. The conse | 
quence is that the practical element has largely invaded:the — 
polemical domain, and, in England especially, a very few pro ~ 
positions constitute the entire “body of divinity’—the re ~ 
mainder being not so much denied as disused : a few hundred = 
texts meeting all the requirements of the popular evangelical — 
preacher, and any one of the remainder, or none at all, t 3 
quite enough for the broad churchman. But if the religion e 
the day is deficient in the scriptural freshness and out-and-out” 
faith of the Reformation period, and if it falls short of thi 
symmetrical ntrength and systematic precision of the Puritan 
period, it is only just to concede to it a cheerful and Veneficend: 
activity, which has only once been surpassed. There may : 
been times when ministers studied more, but never a ti 
when, established and dissenting alike, they worked so 
There may have been times when both ministers and pri 
Christians read more, and prayed more, and meditated mo 
but never a time when so many visits of mercy were paid, 80” 
many scholars taught, so many efforts put forth in the way Of 
reclaiming, elevating, and comforting others. And, we may 
add, there never was a time when so much was given. “ 
May the religious societies in London announced, as their year’ ; 
income, more than a million; and most of this is the 
of these fifty years.--Evangelical Christendom. 
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PRICE, ONE PENNY EACH NUMBER. 





56, Paternoster Row; and may be ordered through any Bookseller. 








COLOURED PICTURES. 








The following PICTURES, Coloured or on Toned Paper, are now on Sale :— 


Napoleon and the English Sailor. 
The Woodman. 

John Gilpin’s Famous Ride. 

The Retreat from Moscow. 
Windsor Castle from the Thames, 
Sledge Travelling in Russia. 
Gibraltar. 

Venice, 

The Harvest Moon. 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 

Stoke Pogis Churchyard, 

Mont Blanc. 


The Prince of Wales at Machpelah. 
Luther carried off to the Wartburg. 
The Pyramids. 

London Streets during the Plague. 
Missionary Encampment in Africa. 
Loss of the Kent. 

Eliezer and Rebekah. 

A Sand-storm in the Deser 

The Bay of Naples. 

Kensington Palace. 

Escape of Missionaries. 

The Ship Duff. 





The Village Blacksmith. 
Infant Royalty of Europe. 

A Hole in the Sack. 
Stratford-on-Avon Church, 
The Prairies on Fire. 

On Horseback in Hyde Park, 
The Monitor and the Merrimac. 
The Beautiful Rhine. 

On the Hills above Balmoral. 
Wood and Iron. 

Neapolitan Corricolo. 

The Attack, 


Canterbury Cathedral. 

Cedars of Lebanon. 

The Life-boat. 

The Icebergs. 

The Spring Ride. 

The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner. 
My Clever Brother. 

John Bunyan’s Wife. 
Derwentwater. 

Facsimile of a Private Papal Indulgence. 
The Tower of London. 

The Windmill. 


The Old Téméraire, 

The Tuileries. 

L’ Etude. 

The Battle Field. 

Dante and Beatrice. 

The Mouse Tower. 

The Dog and the Shadow. 
The Falls of Schaffhausen. 
The Town Hall, Birmingham. 
Eclipses of the Sun. 

Landing of William Prince of Orange. 
Napoleon at St. Helena, 


The Homeless Poor. 

York Cathedral, 

The Eagle. 

The Marys at the Sepulchre. 
Edinburgh. 

Ruins of the Temple of Jupiter. 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Moses in the Ark of Bulrushes. 
Crathie Church. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 





Notre Dame. 
j Puteoli. 


Issued in Sets of Twelve, at One Shilling each Set. 





56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 









































ew and Recent Publications. 





Now Ready. 


OUR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; THEIR DISCOVERY, 
HISTORY, RESOURCES, AND PROSPECTS. 


By Samvurt Mossman. Feap. 8vo. 33. 6d. cloth boards. 





EGYPT: FROM THE CONQUEST OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT TO NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By the Rev. Groner Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, 
Author of “Ancient Egypt; its Antiquitics, Religion, and History.’ Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 





THE HANDBOOK OF SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.” 


By Josrrn Anous, M.A., D.D., Examiner in English Language, Literature, and History to the University of London. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** More than six hundred extracts, from about two hundred and fifty authors, make up this book of nearly seven hundred pages. 
The extracts are well chosen for the purpose of exhibiting the progress of our literature, and the peculiarities of each writer. | 
They are rendered more instructive in some cases by brief comments upon them by other eminent authors, Besides quoting or 
referring to characteristic passages of authors, Dr. Angus appends a number of brief remarks, or phrases in frequent use, with 
reference to the works from which they aretaken. The extracts, illustrative of our earliest literature, are more numerous tlian in other 
similar collections,” —Atheneum. 

“* Dr, Angus’s volumes on the English language form, we believe, incomparably the cheapest and best compendium upon the whole - 
pain et we a. They aim at great conciseness, and are characterized by great faithfulness, As a whole the design is admirably 
executed.’’—Eelectic. 


__“* Dr. Angus has done his work with singular diligence and accuracy, and illustrated every part of it with proofs of his good taste and 
wide reading.’?—Church and State Review, 





SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


With numerous Illustrations by Mr. E. Waymrrr. Beautifully printed on toned paper. Imperial 8vo. 


8s. cloth boards. 


** The staple of this volume consists of more than a hundred wood engravings of Swiss scenery, designed and executed by Mr. EF. 
pte, dag ed who is very successful in the delineation of mountain scenery. ‘The work is well adapted for a large popular circulation.” — 
aily News. F 

** Thename of Mr. Whymper is alone sufficient toensure a large demand for this beautiful quarto. The sketches of Alpine climbing 
are unique., It is seldom the qualities of a bold mountaineer and a first-rate artist are combined as they are in Mr. Whymper.”’—iteader. 

“The sketches are very spirited and truthful, and are informed by the knowledge and feeling of a practical and daring moun- 
taineer. It would be difficult to name a series of illustrations that would convey to stay-at-home travellers a more accurate and vivid 
impression of the ‘ palaces of Nature,’ built amoung the Alps of Switzerland The book, on the whole, is admirable and tasteful; 
@ capital gift-book for those who do not estimate excellence by cost.”--British Quarterly Review. 

** This is the cheapest and best book of its kind we have ever seen, and will give persons who have never been in Switzerland as 

good an idea of glaciers and snow-peaks as any book we know of, while those who are familiar with Alpine scenery will enjuy the recol- 
lection which its thoroughly iaithful pictures will call up, ‘The book is extremely well arranged.’’—Literary Churchman. 





BEAUTIES AND WONDERS OF VEGETABLE LIFE; 


OR, RAMBLES IN PARKS, FORESTS, CONSERVATORIES, ORCHARDS, GARDENS, FIELDS, & HEATHS. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. cloth boards. 
** An admirable book for our young people, serving to direct their attention to the beauties of that world in which they live; bub) 


which, from the very want of such guidance es a work of this sort will supply, often fail to make an impression u 
full of information, collected from a yreat variety of sources, brought into small compass, and presented here in ap 


pee them. ‘the book is, 
is good, and the illustrations give the work additional attractions.’’—Patriot. 


easing form. ‘Thestylé 7 





THE AWAKENING OF ITALY AND THE CRISIS OF 
ROME. 


By the Rev. J. A. Wytre, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF 


Iustruction and Recreation, 


CONTENTS, 
Gzorcr BuRLEY; HIS History, EXPERIENCES, 


AND OBSERVATIONS— 
Chaps. xxxIv to xL11_ 625, 641, 657, 673 
THe WATER-SUPPLY OF CITIES AND Towns— 
629, 650, 661, 683 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 
Hesripes—Chaps. u1tov . 681, 646, 668 
Tue Arts OF ADVERTISING ; a . 635 
Home ror Docs . a ° ° » « 637 
CoNSEILS DES PRUD’HOMMES IN France. 645 
ILLusTRATIONS OF JEWISH Customs— 
1x.—THE ReEJoIcING OF THE LAW : » Oba 
CockLETOP AND CocKLETOP MaGna , . 654 
University Lire at OxrorD . - 664, 677 
GENERAL Drovor. ° ° ° . o G71 
Captain Maury. ‘ ° e « 679 
A Few Worbds about Buinp PEOPLE . . 681 
Geoxce LANCE . ° ° ° - » 686 
VARIETIES e ° ° ° - 639, 640 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—the first eight years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
six years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be purchased only in volumes. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” cases, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. CioTH Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. ‘ 

To Correspondents and Contributors,—Noe notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 


tions, 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their manuscripts; miscellaneous contributions being 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ApELAIDE—@, Platte; E. S. Wigg, Rundle 
Street; G, Phillips & Co. 

ALLABABAD—Tract Depét, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. 

AvogLanp—Wayte and Batger, Queen 
Street (late E. Wayte) ; T. C. Law; and 
Rev. T. Buddle. 


BatparatT—Rey. J. M, Steenemay, 
BanGaLong—Tract Depét, Rev, M. T. 
Male, Secretary. 
BarBapozs—I. Bowen and Sons, 
Bgizg, Honporas—Tract Depét, Rev. 
D. Arthur, ng 
rocknow, Pots- 


Bsrirv—Rev. Dr, 
damer Strasse. 

BomBpay—Tract Dep6t, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

BovLtocyg—H. M. Merridew. 

BowMAnvVILLB, CanaDA W.—P. Robins. 

Cataw—Rev. T. St. Hill; 8. Taylor. 

CaLoprra—Tract Depdt, J. Derrick, 1, 
Hare Street. 

Carz Town—Tract Depdt, N. H. Marais. 

CuasLortse’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island—G. Hubbard. 

CueEF00, Coina—Rev. A. Williamson. 

CuriIstcHURCH, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. 

uller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Keehler and Weiss, 
323, Grand Rue, Pera. 

Cornru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

Crapocg,S. Arrica—Rev. R. B. Taylor. 

Dunspin, New ZEraALAND—RKev. 
Aldred; Wm. McFee. 

D’Ussan—tTract Depédt, Rev. G. Y. 
Jeffreys, Secretary. 





FatMopra, JAMAICA—Tragt Depdt, Rev. 
W. Gillies, Secretary. 

FLorENogE—E. Goodman. 

GawLeR Town—J. and G, Wilcox. 

GouLpuRN—Bible and Tract Depot, Mr. 
W. Davies, Secretary. 

GRraHAmM’s TowN—Godlonton& Richards. 

Hawirax, Nova Scotia—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, Esq., Secretary. 

HamBura—W. S. Oncken. 

HAmMILtTon, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hopart Town—Tract Depét, William 
Rout ; J. W. Walch. 

Kapina, YoRK PB8NINSULA, 
AusTRALIA—G. N. Birks. 

Kinaston, CAaNADA—Tract Depét, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kineston, JAMA10A—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
J. Gardner, Secretary; Henderson, 
Savage, & Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

Mapras—tTract Depét, W. T. Holmes, 
Esq., Secretary. 

Maittanp, Ngew South Wa.es—R. 
Blair. 

Matta—T. J. Kirby, 
Street, Valetta. 

MARSEILLES—Rev. J. B. Hawkins, 16, 
Rue des Princes, 

MELBouRNE—Tract Depdt, 17, Swanston 
Street; G. Robertson, 69, Elizabeth 
Street ; R. Mackay, 64, Elizabeth St. 


SoutH 


33, Treasury 


J.| MrramMicuI—Tract Depdt, Rev. W. Hen- 


derson, Secretary. 
MontrREaAL—F. E. Grafton; 
Brothers. 


Dawson 





Neuson, New ZEALAND—J. Hounsell. 
New York—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 
Orrawa, CANADA—J. Durie. 
Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue de la 
Paix ; Rev. L. Pulsford, 4, Rue Roque- 
pines R. Shultz, 25, Rue Royale, St. 
onoré. 

Purrapmraia, U. S, — Presbyterian 
Publication Committee, 1334, Chesnut 
Street. 

Piotou, Nova Scot1a—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NatTaL—Tract De- 
pét, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Port E1LizaBeTH, ALGOA Bay—George 
Hallack, Main Street. ‘ 

Quesec—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Ranaoon, Inp1a—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SmyRna—Rev. J.T. Wolters, 

St. Joun’s, New Brunswick —J. & A. 
McMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 
St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary; 

and R. Dicks. 

Sypnry—C. Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
8S. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. S. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depét, J. Carless; W. 
C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce & Co.: J. 
Campbell & Son. 

VERULAM, Port Natat—Mr. W. H. 
Burgess. 

VizAGAPATAM—Tract Depdt, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND— Rev. 
Isaac Harding. 








THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


Each containing 288 pages. 


Engravings. 


I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
Il. SHA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
Ill. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 


IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; 


AND OTHER TALES. ° 


2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards, 


V. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
‘VI. BIRDS. AND BIRD LIFE. 
VII. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 

VIII. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. j 
IX. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON, By Rev. Joun Srovcuroy. 
X. FABLES AND STORIES. By Mrs. Prosser. 

** A capital little book, full of racy fables, cleverly conceived and pleasantly written.”— Morning Star. 


** Mrs. Prosser is a peeress among parable makers. 


We have commended her volume wherever 


we have had opportunity, and we now very heartily bespeak her a welcome among our readers,’’— 
The Rev. O, Zi. 


“geon, 


XI. THE FERROL FAMILY, AND OTHER TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
XIE. PRANK LAYTON: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
XIII. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS; AND OTHER VILLAGE TALES. 
XIV. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


*,* The above may be had in neat covers, price Is. 
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